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No. 167, Fleet Street, 20th August, 1885. 


AN unforeseen soahdenh has prevented 
the attention of the Editor to the Regzs- 
ter of this week, contrary to his calcu- 

; lation, he having notified that it would 
this week appear, in the form which 
should be the specimen of that in which 
it would be continued, and the price 

'was raised accordingly for this week, 

which latter circumstance is, therefore, 
very much regretted. 
Such accidents will not happen in 
future. The Editor has taken a con- 
venient house in Fleet-street for the 
purpose of conducting the Register, and 
all business thereto appertaining, in pre- 
cisely the manner in which it had been 














but when he had his office in Fleet- 
street, and the doing of which without 
plenty of room, and without his own 
personal attention or that of some one of 
his family, had been found to be impos- 
sible, and, of course the case is the same 
now. The office taken for this purpose 
will be the depdt for the sale of books, 
for the sale of trees and seeds and for all 
the business in which Mr. Cobbett was 
engaged ; and will be fitted up ready for 
this purpose in a very few days. 


The next Register will contain an 
essay on the political evils, real and 


imaginary, with which this country is 
afflicted. The Editor has not the arro- 
gance to pretend that he ean prove the 
existence of the real causes of our na- 


| tional degradation which are not already 


known ; but, he is quite sure that he 


can enlighten those of his correspondents 
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delusion prevails, as the believing, that 
such “relief” of the bishops would 
relieve any part of the pecuniary dis- 
tresses of this nation ; in short, to relieve 
nine-tenths of the nation from starva- 
tion, by two or three municipal or eccle- 
siastical moves, wholly unconnected with 
the fiscal system! It is this system 
which requires reforming ; this system, 
invented little more than a century ago, 
and not the institutions of Alfred, al- 
though Lord Broveuam has contrived 
to gull so many well-disposed persons 
with his bold asseverations about the 
ignorance of Alfred! Flesh and blood 
will not bearthis; and this Register shall 


not be a tool of the horrid imposture. 





BRONZE MEDALLION, ' 


An excellent Likeness of the late 
Mr. Cobbett, to be had of his Son, 
William Cobbett, 167, Fleet Street, 
price 10s., in either a frame or pocket 
case, both being completed in a very 
neat manner. 


ee ee 


_ This Medallion has been put into my 
hands by the sole proprietor, Mr. New- 
bery, for sale, and I undertake the sale 
of it with great pleasure, and as a duty 
TY’ owe to: the numerous persons who 
desire to possess-a real likeness, or a. 





representation of some sort from the life, 


as nearly resembling it as such a thing 
can. I have had a great many applica- 
tions for the best print or likeness of 
whatever sort which it might be in my 
power to furnish, or even to point out 
which of the prints that were ever pub- 
lished contains the best likeness. I beg 
to say, that my father sat, at different 
time, to four different painters, and that 
four different prints have been publish- 
ed; but that, however, it is very certain, 
that no true likeness of his features, that 
is to say, of hiscountenance, conveying the 
expression, was ever made by a painter. 
Every body seems to have totally failed 
in this, as if there had been something 
peculiar in the face which it was so 
great an object to pourtray, which baffled 
all the art of painters. 

It is very different with this’medallion, 
which, though certainly wholly the work 
of art, and performed by a most accom- 
plished artist, still in this work the like- 
ness was of course a thing much more 
possible to produce because the artist 
had his cast, taken from the face itself, 
constantly to go by at his leisure. And 
here I must explain something of the 
process. In the first place, a cast was 
taken ; then a model ; then that model, 
large as life, and being, of course, of ex- 
actly the same form as the life, was co- 
pied in a model of a small scale, this 
model being in wax. After Mr. Rouw 
had made this wax model from the ori- 
ginal model, he went two or three times 
to my father’s, in order to consider it, 
and touch it up ; and, for this purpose, 
my father gave him every opportunity, 
and sat with very great patience, having, 
really, a great opinion of Mr. Rouw’s 
ability, and perceiving that he had con- 
trived to put some: expression: in the 
model, and which expression he recognis- 


prone his, [I was present, at Ken- 
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sington, when Mr. Rouw came the last} observes to me, that this model was 
time, which was the first time that I saw | taken when my father was really net 
the model ; and, as I draw a little, my well, and that it was at the time when 
father himself consulted me as to my he had the ear-ache which tormented 
opinion of it, when, by the approval of ull | him, together with the hooping-cough, 
our family who were present, Mr. Rouw, | for one whole year, in 1824 and 1825. 
with great complaisance, gave a little | This may account for an appearance of 
touch (which was at the mouth) at my | more relaxation in the face, particularly 
suggestion ; and, without flattering the|in the cheek, which seems not to have 
artist, I then very sincerely said, as 1 | the firmness and liveliness which really 
repeat now, that I could point out no} belonged to every feature. Then Mr. 
other alteration in any respect which I Walker says there is too much double. 
could desire. It was nothing tosay to chin, but which may be accounted for 
i | him that this was the best likeness that |in the same way. Certain it is, that 
: had ever been made of my father ; and, this is in the original cast, just as in the 
though one (a painting) has been made | model, and that it would not have been 
since then, it is nothing to repeat this | faithful, if the artist had made it less; 
observation : and, speaking relatively is|but any one will readily conceive the 
very little satisfactory to those who are | difference in favour of the general ex« 
seeking for a likeness; but it is of the| pression if it were less, and will also 
positive likeness that I speak, and, if this | account for the temporary existence of it 
were nota positive likeness, Ishouldabhor | in this degree, from general relaxation 
the sight of it ; whereas, while I have it} caused by the ear-ache, want of sleep, 
in my hand, I, who have a perfect recol- | and cough. 
lection of every feature and every look,| The wax-model above spoken of was 
and always shall, without any aid from|made a present by Mr. Rouw to my 
a picture, can keep my eye constantly | mother, who has always looked upon it 
on this, as if it'were my father himself. |as the only faithful portrait. This 
Before, however, speaking in recom-| model, being in flesh-colour, shows all 
mendation to others, not trusting to my | the shades of the face to much better 
own opinion or science, I have consulted | advantage, of course, than the bronze 
Mr. Waker, and all my father’s} medallion can; and, therefore, some de« 
friends will of course like to know the| gree of the imperfection which I have 
opinion of him who is the oldest of those| been pointing out, really arises from 
who avow pleasure and pride in being| this circumstance, which it is impossible 
such friends. I have just now shown|to remedy. My father's skin was so fair, 
this Medallion to Mr. Waker, or, | that all the little undulations (if I «may 
rather, re-advised with him upon it,|use this word in speaking of a face), 
having heard him admire the wax-model | all the flexibility for which his face was 
a hundred times. Mr. Walker has been|so remarkable, were the more quickly 
in the constant habit of seeing my father,| perceived, and. this flexibility is more 
and always observing him with the same | evident in the flesh-coloured model than 
extraordinary degree of interest which|in this medallion, in speaking of which 
he ever took in him, from the year 1809| I have wished to exaggerate the defect 
to April of this present year; ma pigs tts gt in order to assist 
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by words in characterising the ori- 
ginal. 

In short, this is the only likeness that 
was evermade. Thinking so much asI 
do of it, and being justly anxious that it 
may be circulated, I am very anxious 
that there may not be copies of this 
taken, a thing which in a certain town 
possessing so many men ‘‘ cunning in 
brass,”” may be as easily forged as a key 
or a bit of rag-money, or, indeed, as it is 
vulgarly called, the ‘“ king’s picture ;” 
but which, in the first place being illegal 
towards the proprietor of this work (Mr. 
Newberry) notwithstandingall the ‘‘cun- 
ning”’ of that celebrated town, could not 
be performed so as to be as good a fac- 
simile as the flash notes and robbers’ keys 
are. Every remove from the original 
loses something in things of the nature of 
models, of all sorts, and, how much 
more must this be the case in the model 
of a face, where the whole of the value 
of it is most likely to consist in some 
point too small to be separately noticed ! 

The price of this work is not high, 
though it may appear high ; and 1 can 


assure the public that from what I know 


of it, the proprietor can hardly expect 
to profit at all. It has been a thing of 
great expense, as I am informed and 
have very good reason to believe ; and 
the price is the lowest at which I have 
been able to procure the publication of 
it; it will pay the gentleman who has 
undertaken it but moderately, or I, my- 
self, would not be engaged in it. 

I here subjoin the certificate of Mr. 
Rouw, first observing, that every medal- 
lion will be published with a label to 
which will be affixed the signature of 
the proprietor and of myself, and that 
without this label and signatures any 
medallion professing to be the one I 
speak of, must be counterfeit. 


Wu, Cozszrr, Ten. 





CERTIFICATE. 


Norton Street, New Road, London, 
18th Aug. 1835. 


I hereby certify that the Bronze Me- 
dallion of William Cobbett, Esq., de- 
ceased, late M.P. for Oldham, now pre- 
paring for publication by Mr. Charles 
Newberry, of No. 74, Basingball-strect, 
in the city ef London, is a true copy of 
the Die which was prepared by Mr. J. 
Baddely, of Clerkenwell, from a Model 
made by me from life, for and on account 
of the late Mr. James Smith and Mr. 
Joseph Fabian. 


(Signed) Peter Rovw. 





NEW POOR- LAW 


AS IT AFFECTS THE 


FEMALE SEX. 


From Cobbett’s “ Analysis,” not yet 
published, 


“17. Then answered the king's officers, and 
*€ said to Mattathias on this wise, { hou arta ruler 
“and an honourable and great man in this city, 
* and strengthened with sons and brethren: 

«18. Now, therefore, come thou first, and ful- 
‘¢ fil the king’s commandment, like as the heathen 
“ have done, yea aud the men of Juda also, and 
“such as remain at Jerusalem: so shalt thou 
“and thy house be in the number of the king’s 
“ friends, and thou and thy children shall be 
“honoured with silver and gold, and many re- 
“ wards 

“19. Then Mattathias answered, and spake 
“ with a loud voice, Though all the nations that 
“ are under the king’s dominions obey bim, aud 
“ fall away every one from the religion of their 
** fathers, and give consent to his cominandments ; 

“20. Yet will f, and my sons and my brethren, 
* wilk in the covenant of our fathers. 

“© 21. God forbid that we should forsake the law 
* and the ordinances. 

“ 22. We will not hearken tothe king’s words, 
“ to yo from our religion, either on the right hand 
* or the left. | | 





—— 
. 











«93. Now, when he had left speaking these 
“ words, there came one of the Jews in the sight 
«“ of all to sacrifice on the altar which was at 
“ Modin, according to the king’s commandment: 

“924. Which thing when Mattathias saw, he 
“ was inflamed with zeal, and his reins trembled, 
*« neither could he forbear to show his anger ac- 
“ cording to judgment: wherefore he ran and slew 
** him upon the altar, 

«95, Also the king’s commissioner, who com- 
“ pelled men to sacrifice, he killed at that time, 


“ and the altar he pulled down.” 
1 Maccabees ii. 





The denomination here given to the 
class of matters of which this last sec- 
. tion consists is selected upon a principle 
the correctness of which must be ac- 
knowledged ; seeing that it is not as 
regards any crime that these enactments 
are made, but that it is as declaratory 
that bastardy is not crime, and that it 
is more for the reducing of all conse- 
quences upon this evil to those arising 
from the law of nature, and which 
pre-eminently affect and afflict the 
female sex. 

There is nothing in communities which 
affords so correct means of judging of 
the state of morals generally, as the prin- 
ciples or the customs which ure therein 
pursued in which the female sex are 
peculiarly interested ; and, there is cer- 
tainly nothing which so universally esta- 
blishes the measure of public liberty 
enjoyed by men, as that degree in which 
care and solicitude exist with regard to 
the weakest part of mankind and to 
man in his infant state: amongst 
civilised countries, the experience of this 
is exhibited by the laws of America on 
one hand, where there is now the greatest 
liberty anywhere existing, and on the 
other, by Turkey, where there is no 
liberty at all, and where the Sultan has 
lately, as a special mark of favour, 
_ granted his daughter permission not to 
kill her infants: | and, amongst the 
_ savages, from the anthropophagi in one 
extreme to those nations of savages who 
exhibit the human heart in its best 
character, we see, through all the gra- 
dations, the virtue of the female sex, 
and the estimation in which they are 
held, together with the care for children, 


al] in exact proportion. _ we 
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- The first thing which appears in this 
section of the code is the jat/-delivery 
without trial, or act of grace towards 
fornicators, seducers, and adulterers; 
and the first question which arises upon 
this is, as to what might have been their 
number, and whether any return may 
have been made of this, ‘ distinguish- 
ing” (in the official style) the adulterers, 
seducers, and simple fornicators, 

Another question is, how this Act 
may have been interpreted for or against 
the delinquents, where the overseers 
chose to make the application to the 
quarter sessions. Supposing the over- 
seers to have been ever so prompt, it 
appears that they could not, before the 
man was liberated, cause him to enter 
into the recognizances to appear. There 
is no provision whatever to enable them 
to do this; his liberation is directed po- 
sitively, by clause LXx.; and there is no 
exception made in this or any other 
clause. So that the men were uncaged 
at all events, somewhat in the same way 
in which wild animals are given law 
when they are turned down for sport. 

It_is material to observe, that all the 
clauses, from 72 to 76 inclusive, five in 
number, by which the man may be le- 
gally proceeded against, were introduced 
in the committee: they are an insertion 
in the Act purely in obedience to the 
views of the legislature; hence the in- 
consistency above noticed; for the views 
of those who framed the Bill were for 
total exemption to the man, as, indeed, 
clause 72 distinctly states. This is suf- 
ficient to show the justice of the view, 
generally, taken by the leyislature ; 
while I have pointed out how, by the 

articular wetding and the legal trickery 
in the framing of the clauses, the senti- 
ment of the legislature, who cannot col- 
lectively act so much in detail, has been 
set at defiance. I have pointed out, 
that, besides the sentiment of humanity 
being perverted, the great principle of 
even-handed justice towards men is also 
perverted, as by clauses 72, 73. and 74, 
any man who has means may escape, 
while by clauses 75 and 76, any man 
who has not means, may be dealt with 


‘rigorously. 
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Having alluded to these discrepancies 
and inconsistencies, and especially to 
the manner in which the Parliament has 
been imposed upon, I shall proceed to 
examine the principles of this code ; 
which may be considered chiefly in three 
different points of view: firsi, as to re- 
laxation of law in the protection of pub- 
lie morals ; second, as to the partial or 
impartial operation of the compulsory 

wers against individuals ; and, ¢hird, 
as to the mafn principle upon which the 
rights of the female sex are affected : 
and, I shall show, that these principles 
are, /eniency to vice, severily to the poor, 
cand contempt of law. 


LENieNcy TO Vics. The absence 


of all legal punishment upon bad exam- 
ple is entirely new, from the remotest 
period in the history of this country, or 
of either of the nations, Briton or Saxon, 


from which our laws are derived. In 
America, public morals are, according to 
laws taken from England, guarded by 
the severest example being made upon 
abandonment of virtue ; and the women 
of that country, especially of New Eng- 
land, yield to no women upon earth in 
scrupulous virtue. Upon what grounds, 
therefore, is this great change made? 
“* Let the crime punish itself,”’ it is said : 
“yea, leave the sinners to the natural 
“ consequences, which are a thousand 
“‘ times more severe than all legal penal- 
“ties!” It is not public morals, there- 
fore, which is even the pretended object ; 
but, it isa part (and a grand part) of the 
general system of persecution on tle poor, 
which is here to be acted upon by with- 
drawing the arm of the law in its cor- 
recting character, care being taken to 
withdraw it in its protecting character ; 
and, the protection of the women having 
been the means of correction on the man, 
now, by the withdrawal of the law in 
both parts, the man is left in licentious 
liberty, while the laws of property step 
in to deprive the woman of all substitute 
for civil protection afforded by the laws 
of nature. . 

But, do I say that this law is in favour 
of even the men, egually? Is .it in 
favour of human kind in any shape, in- 
discriminately ? Have I not just shown, 
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that the epportunity afforded by ‘the 


making an insertion, was taken advan. 
tage of to make the inequality of this 
law still greater; to enhance its parti- 
ality; to further the predominating 
object of oppression of the poor; and 
in a manner too artful for me not 
to despa:r of adequately describing? 
The new clauses are so contrived as to 
cause a pure addition of torment and of 
shame to the mother, while they give 
great discretionary powers affecting the 
father, in the exercising of which every, 
discretion may be made, by the man 
himself who is implicated, conducive to 
his own impunity, if he have friends or 
have money: while the father and 
mother, if very poor, may be tortured, 
may be worried, may be bullied at dis- 
cretion, both without a_ possibility of 
any benefit to either one or the other, 
Anything more complete, more com- 
plicated, more compounded, _ there 
cannot be, than the means premeditated 
for this purpose: and, anything more 
unmixed, more defecated, than the 
hatred here evinced towards the whole 
generally of that class which is thus 
made subject to this tyranny, it is im- 
possible to conceive to exist ! 

SEVERITY TO THE Poor. Thus we 
see the whole question of vice or virtue 
is thrown aside, and we come imme- 
diately to the question of poverty, and 
we see that this is now the sim for 
punishment, for unrelenting vengeance ; t 
and we see how effectually it is pursued, 5 
by concentrating all the powers of the 
law against it, and by leaving it to suffer 
all that the law of nature will inflict 
upon it; the law of nature being, be- 
sides, restricted to its afflictive operation : 
for, where it is retributive it is stopped by 
other laws, and, here the accumulating 
security of the laws of property leaves 
the affairs of the object of poverty at 
once in the state of a game which 1s’ 
played to the last card or tothe last — 
move. ‘The Bisnop of Exererr, in an- 
other paragraph of his excellent protest, 
says :—‘* 3. Because another and more 
“‘ appalling consequence may be expected _ 
“ to ensue, in the case of those unhappy 
** women who, after their fall from chat- 
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« tity, still retain some perverted feelings 


“ of honour, which the provisions of this 
«« Bill are too likely te place in conflict 
“¢ with the best instinct of their nature, 
“tempting them to the destruction or 
‘«‘ the abandonment of the wretched in- 
<« fants, whose lives cannot be sustained 
“without subjecting their mother to so 
« much of lengthened misery and degra- 
«* dation.” —In this critical predicament, 
therefore, we see man in his state of in- 
fancy : one thinks one hears the little cry ; 
the mother’s heart yearns for it, but that 
is against herself ; for, if this infant man 
is to have any relief from the law, the 
mother is to abandon it, before which 
her instinct teaches her to suffer death ; 
except that, as we know, the same in- 
stinct will teach her to surrender it to any 
one in order tosave itslife. So that, the 
sphere for the operation of the law of 
nature is reduced to the contentions 
between the three ies, the ‘father, 
mother, aud child: the child has for it 
the best instinct of the mother’s nature ; 
but, the mother has against her both the 
indifference of the man and her own 
devotedness; and, in this way, this 
pretty Herod-like law makes a cat’s- 
paw of the law of nature to set the 
three parties to s’entre dechirer, as the 
French say (tear one another to pieces), 
and to destroy population at its actual 
commencement: and thus, all causes, 
- natural and artificial, are made conducive 
_ to the one grand general end of oppres- 
sion in aid of accumulation. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE CHEAP DEFENCE OF 
NATIONS, No. 1. 


THE DUKE AND THE MILLIONAIRE, OR THE WAR- 
RIOR AND THE LOAN-MOKGER. 
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all the issues, and to be as liberal of money as 
they can."—Vide the Million's evidence to Par- 
liamentary Committee, in 1832. 

“On one occasion while the Public took 
675,0002, in gold out of the Bank, one individual 
took out 885,000."—Vide the evidence of the 
Governor of the Bank, in 1832. 


How the Duke must have frown'd, le grand Duc 
mnilitaire, 

When his lacquey announc’d the great Millionaire, 

Who call’d, to clear up anxious scruples and doubts, 

Not of sapping or mining, or planning redoutes,* 

Of ditch, or épatlement, lines of circumvallation, 

Tenaille, demilune, or castrametation ; 

But to ask of his Grace, if *twas his design 

To breathe, or give vent to the cheap paper 

mine : 

That is, if the Duke in a mood so uncivil 

The Bank and Bank notes would send to the D—l, 

Sweep away all the scrip and dividend crew, 

And give each loan-monger the tic douloureux. 

No, no, quoth the Duke, such a sharp basting stitch 

I wish I could give to the Threadneedle Witch ; 

But, to tell you the truth, that worst of all hags 

Makes my cheek turn pale, when she shakes her 

old rags, 

And mutters a hint that, without her cheap pelf, 

To the right about | must soon go myself: 

That to pelf, her chemise she chang’d for my sake, 

On the day that I won the Waterloo stake, 

And that now e’en John Bull, without any stint, 

Will send his last shirt to the Threadneedle mint, 

And sweat himself thin as any wax taper, 

To pay folks their own, in light parole paper, 

Which “y Beldame declares, with emphasis 

full, 

Is the national faith that best suits John Bull. 

In short, Sir, she says that the Bank-paper fib 

Shoves our budgets along so gaily and glib, 

And that [ well know, unless she rule the roast, 

That the lively “dead weight” must give up the 

ghost, 

And Chaos must come, and Jacobin troubles, 

And all Saving Banks burst into light bubbles, 

So, Sir, I confess, that Threadneedie alone 

Conquers me who twice conquer’d Napoleon, 

And that stop I cannot this Bank “ thimble rig’’, 

Any more, Sir, than you would purchase a pig, 

Then dish it up whole, and miscal it a duck, 

And bid your best friend to the swinish pot luck; 

Or dub it a “lame duck,” from Change Alley got, 

Where you know, Sir, a quack sometimes goes to 


pot. 
At these words of comfort the loan-man withdrew, 
Well pleas’d, it is said, with the great Waterloo: 
Not deigning to notice the duck or the pig, 
And contented to work the Bank “thimble rig’; 
For the Bank sway the Lords, the Commons, and 


‘lord 
But to it o’er all is a far better thing. 
BASANITES. . 








Bank, to have all the specie under. their care, and 


“1 likethe Bank of Eagland to be the head |. 


* Redoute, tenaille, &c., &c., French terms of 
fortification, 
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THE CHEAP DEFENCE OF 
NATIONS, No. 2. 


—_—_ 


“A report is current in the monev circles to 
the following effect: that the Duke of Wellington 
had scarcely received his new appointment from 
the King than he was waited upon by the Levia- 
than of the Stock Exchange, who without cere- 
mony required his Grace to inform him, whether 
any and what changes were likely to take place, 
&c.”—Vide the public Journals, in November, 
1831. 

“ Doubtless it is mortifying to know that a hand- 
ful of men clothed with an odious monopoly, 
have it in their power to control the destinies of 
a great Country by withholding, or advancing, 
pecuniary assistance. Such however is the fact, 
and I remember, several vears ago, saying to the 
venerable Earl Fitzwilliam, that I wondered his 
Lordship kept an old hag for his steward. His 
Lordship stared and asked what I meant. Why, 
my Lord, I replied, the Bankef England has the 
contrc! of your Lordship’s rent roll, and by her 
financial! operations can raise or diminish that rent 
roll at her sole will and pleasure. I believe his 
Lordship was ultimately convinced that | was 
right.”— Vide Samuel Wells, Esq. Barrister at 
Law, Continue of Bank Charter, &c. 1832. 

“It has ever been the desire of the Directors to 
keep the issues of Bank notes at as Jow an 
amount, as they could find consistent with a due 
attention to the great Interests of the Country, 
which they deem to be the peculiar objects of 
their care."’— Vide Communication from the Com- 
mittee of Bank Treasury to the Ministers, 20 
January, 1819. 


And yet these manufacturers of paper 
mammon, who declared in 1819 that they 
deemed all the great interests of the 
Country to be the peculiar objects of 
their care, declared by the Governor of 
the Bank to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, in 1832, “The Bank are very 
desirous not to exercise any power, but 
to leave the public to use the power they 
possess of returning Bank paper for 
bullion.” How shy the cunning paper 
coiners and bonus swallowers are, of 
using the words legal coin of the coun- 
try! And again, by the same person,— 
“The Bank does not act upon the 
market as from itself, its motions are 
regulated by the Public.” And yet the 
Directors of the Bank, or the Bank, 
(for sometimes the former and some- 
times the latter deliver themselves of 
Threadneedle wisdom) declared for many 
“years that they regulated the foreign ex- 
changes: and, it was not till 1832, that 
they renounced the gross fallacy, and 
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adopted the minor and more specious 
one of regulating by the foreign ex- 
changes. And yet it appears that the 
Country Bankers were not satisfied with 
the care the Directors took of all the 
great interests of the Country, of which 
the following is a proof. 

“ The Committee of Country Bankers 
represents all the Country Bankers with 
the exception of about one-eighth. The 
fund (not union) was formed in 1827, 
to protect the interests of the Country 
Bankers against the Bank of England.” 

‘ide Henry Burge’s evidence to Com- 
mittee on Bank Charter, &c. in 1832. 
Protect the interests of the Country 
Bankers against the Bank of England. 
of which the Directors declared, in 1819, 
that they deemed all the great interests 
of the Country to be the peculiar objects 
of their care!! But when Bank meets 
Bank, then comes the tug of tongue: 
and well might H. B. and Co., in their 
circular to Bankers. dated London, July 
12, 1833, write of the Bank Directors 
and their measures in the following con- 
temptuous terms:— The alarm which 
the convulsions of that period, 1825-26, 
produced in the Bank Directors, and in 
the functionaries of the Government, in- 
duced a new state of things ; they 
ascribed the evil to any cause but the 
right one, which was truly and essen- 
tially their own ignorance, malversation, 
and stupid obstinacy : and after dritfing 
about from one absurdity to another, 
from Country Banks, because they for- 
sooth, and not the Government and the 
Bank, had fostered speculation, to British 
Banks, from private banking Companies 
to public Joint Stock Banks, &c. &c., 
they at last settled down upon what 
they stupidly and ignorantly described 
as a better system. Lord Althorp was 
employed to submit the proposition to 
Parliament.” To what insults and 
degradation every Government must 
submit which stands in awe of this paper 





idol which it has set up. Only a few © 
in the Times — 
the following libellous charge, — 
«This is — 
plain state of the case; and who 
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inning to end a tricking operation, 
and that between the Bank and the 
Government the fundholder was as 
plainly robbed as if his money had been 
taken from him by main force :” and 
again by the same writer in the same 

yer. ** The Bank Directors furnished 
false and fabricated accounts and esti- 
mates to the Committee of the House 
of Commons,” &c., &c., and it was 
the distinction between men in their 
individual and corporate capacity, that 
gave rise to that strong, and shrewd, 
and remarkable saying of Lord Thur- 
low—“ corporations have neither bodies 
to be kicked, nor souls to be damned.’ 
And this same distinction has been 
of sovereign use in the case under 
consideration, because it is most cer- 
tain, that if, during the last forty 
years, the Bank Directors had done 
those things as individuals, which they 
have done in their corporate capacity, 
not a man of them would have died-a 
natural death.”—See Times, April 2ad, 
1834. The writer has said libellous 
because he has heard that truth is a 
libel. In reference to the reduction of 
the 4 per cents., it was not an abundance 
of real money that enabled the Bank 
and the Government to do this, for in 
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there are no ills, because there are re- 
sources against those ills ; and it is said 
the ills are a good, because the resources 
surpass, the ills.” For instance, in the 
Slandard, 19th June, 1835, there is this 
passage in reference to the uncompro- 
mising hostility of the late W. Cobbett, 
Esq., M P., to the paper system. “He 
had originally committed himself against 
a paper currency, by treating as univer- 
sal and permanent its partial and tem- 
porary ill effects.” Temporary, why 
battle, murder, and sudden death, and 
all the ills of life, are but temporary ; 
the affliction of the plague is but tem- 
porary ; and if this scourge should reach 
any part of Great Britain, there would 
be truly a morbid, or rather a mortiferous 
state of the money market ; the ‘‘ moun- 
tain of paper irrigated with gold’’ would 
become a.mass of infection. Portions of 
this mountain would make to themselves 
wings, and carry the pestilence into 
every corner of the land. Pope wrote 
in his time of this nefarious system. 
“ It lends corruption lighter wings to 
fily.” Let this writer about “ temporary 
ill effects,” consider the following pas- 
sage from the Morning Chronicle of the 
9th June last. “ It appears that the Lon- 





don and Westminster Bank have put in 


that case there would have been no/a full answer to the first bill filed ugainst 
fraud ; but the fraud consisted in the | them, and that they have since fileda 
collusive manufacture of an abundance | cross bill of discovery against the Bank 
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_ backward and forward legislation, the 


_ tions, and of the nation being laid pro- 
strate before the paper money s interest, 


geld ; it is by gliding over all these ills, 
or by merely ‘ea mug 








of paper notes to complete the furtive | 
operation. The panic followed close | 
upon these atrocious deeds. And yet! 
there are writers who, unmindful of the 
number of lives sacrificed to this paper 
Moloch, and heedless of the continual 


endless revulsions, re-actions, and transi- 


and perhaps one or two great exchange 
speculators, on whose sufferance alone 
the great Threadneedle Bank continues 
to make a demonstration of paying in 


them as fem- 
porary, that they have the effrontery to 
Jaud this paper money debt system as 
one of the greatest blessings. It is of 
h men that Montesquieu wrote the 





owing passage,—“ It is said that 


of England, in which some very embar- 
rassing questions are said to have been 
put to the Directors of that establish- 
ment, One very embarrassing question 
would be, did not you de jure, though 
not de facto, forfeit your charter by con- 
cealing from the Proprietors of Bank 
Stock the knowledge of there being for 
several years a considerable accumulation 
of profit from your usurious bargains, and 
did you uot all at once give to each Pro- 
prietor a “‘ magnificent bonus?” It is 
required, therefore, of the Directors to 
say whether they did not inflict a heavy 
loss upon those parties who might, in 
ignorance of the lurking magnificent 
bonus, have sold out their stock a month, 
a week, or a day before the declaration 
of the magnificent bonus. Jt is such 
transactions as these, by men in high 
places, that demoralise and degrade a 
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country, and make his Majesty's procla- 
mation against vice, immorality, and pro- 
faneness, a piece of waste paper. Are 
such things mere temporary ills? Why 
the person who can deliberately write that 
a system replete with such flagitious 
deeds, and with numerous other doings 
of a more damnable character, is a mere 
vehicle of temporary ills, cannot have a 
range of ideas for estimating the late 
Mr. Cobbett’s merits in his unceasing 
contest with the monstrous paper system. 
Mr. Cobbett “ had originally committed 
himself against a paper currency :” had 
he commitied himself, when in the face 
of all the boastings of permanent pros- 
perity early in the year 1825, he foretold 
that before the end of the year the dear, 


economical, and productive Bank notes |} 


would cause a panic amongst issuers and 
holders, that numerous Country Banks 
would topple down, and that bankruptcy 
would overspread the country, like a 
torrent overwhelming the innocent and 
the guilty? Did Mr. Cobbett commit 
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Pervenit ad miseros daimno graviore colonos 
Pestis, et in magne: dominatur meenibus urbis, 


It is evident that the writer in the 
Standard, whatever may be his in- 
formation on other subjects, has not 
studied the paper system, and that he 
has never emancipated himself from the 
jargon of the transcendental curren 
doctors ; from such phrases as the fol- 
lowing :—“ Discretion and wisdom of 
the Bank, opinion of the Bank, opinion 
of the Directors of the Bank, regulating 
the foreign exchanges, (subsequently) 
reculating 6y the foreign exchanges, 
supplying the occasions of the public, 
wants of the circulation, drain on the 
circulation, provoking an issue, legal 
tender, moral tender, signs of value, re- 
resentative value, unit of value in 
England is the interest of 33/. 6s. 8d. 
in the 3 per cent. stock (according to 
‘the Bosanquet theory), surplus capital, 








elut of money, full currency, scarcity of 


‘the precious metals, drain on the coffers 


himself, when he predicted the conse-| of the Bank, morbid state of the money 


quences that would ensue from the esta- 
blishment of the great Mammoth Bank 
in the Unite! States? which Bank, 
according to the reports of legislative 
committees, has brought an Ilion of wars 
and calamities upon that country. There 
is one -striking passage selected from 
numerous reports of legislative com- 
mittees agreeing with each other in de- 
nouncing the horrible effects of the paper 
scourge, which I here transcribe. “ But 
with regard to the extent of the loss 
which the state has suffered from the 
destruction of capital, the emigration of 
our citizens to the wilderness, the stag- 
nation of business, the deterioration of 
landed property, and the prostration of 
manufactures, and, above all, in the 
change of the moral character of many 
of our citizens by the pressure of distress, 
your Committee are utterly unable to de- 
cide ; the extent of the evil they believe 
defies scrutiny, and surpasses the power 
of calculation.” 

“Emigration of our citizens,” &e 
Here is the sudden infliction of surplus 








market, the currency in a very un- 
settled and extremely unsatistactory 


‘state during the last ten years (although 
‘it had been set at rest for ever), moun- 


tain of paper irrigated with gold, dis- 
counting bills across the counter, credit 
notes, cash notes, time notes, labour notes, 
demands of the circulation, a legitimate 
circulation, a sound currency, advantage- 
ous upon the circulation, relaxing and 
expanding the currency, feeding the cir- 
culation, not starving the circulation, 
limited liabilities, paid up capital is 
money (paper debts) lent to government, 
one-third bullion and two-thirds paper 
notes (fractionally honest) settling the 
currency for ever, runs, panies, political 
and commercial action of the public upon 
the Bank, the Bank not acting upon 
the market as from itself, the market 
glutted with securities, danger of eventual 
suspension, &c., &c.,"” cum multis aliis 
of the odious and deceitful slang coined 
in the hubbub mint of ‘the paper posse 
or union. A somewhat set of 
, to which no definite ideas could 
attached, came into vogue amongst 
some of the French economists im 
reference to the edict of 1764, allowing 
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a free export of grain, and therefore 
L’Abbe Galiani, although favourable to 
the measure, ridiculed the vague jargon 
by which it was attempted to be sup- 
ported, by directing the following sar- 
castic passage against the phrases of the 
economists. ‘ Si l’exportation ne rap- 
porte rien au Roi argent comptant a la 
main, qui est la seule chose, que les 
grands ministres veuillent et sachent 
compter; on oubliera beintot qu’ elle 
®  (Vexportation) favorise l’agriculture, que 
agriculture est la base de la richesse 
® nationale. L’intérét général, la pro- 
priété fonciére, le produit net, la classe 
productive, le prix nécessaire, la phi- 
losophie rurale, la concourrence, la 
liberté, le prix proportionnel, la repro- 
duction, la premiére mise, et la derniére 
platitude, &c., &c., c'est trop long a 
retenir par ceur, et en substance tant 
que la traité des bl¢s ne rapporte rien a 
M. le Controleur Général, MM. les In- 
tendans en feront tout ce que bon Jeur 
semblera.” 
And now the dear blockheads (as 
General Cockburn styles them), and all 
paper moneymongers, may be asked, how 
they came to shout out prosperity at the 
highest pitch, with tithes and the old 
B85 law in full force in the year 1825 ; 
10w they ventured to throw a million to 
4 the Irish clergy, and twenty millions to 
® the slave-holders, not to mention grants 
| of minor extravagance, and then all at 
| once discover that the working people 
amidst this parliamentary canticum can- 
; ticorum of national prosperity, were 
about to swallow up the estates of the 
_ nobility and gentry. Very strange that 
this enormous power of deglutition on 
the part of the industrious classes should 
_have become so apparent to the law- 
makers and tax-voters, merely within 
_ these few years, and that admonitions to 
_the working millions to cultivate pro- 
vident habits and practice self-denial, 
should be spouted forth by men who 
_have contrived to bring the nation into 
debt to the amount of 800,000,0001., 
and still mere wonderful that these 
perity orators should have been ali the 
puch comreltpat hageesionmentis ae 
ials of an honest and impartial 
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money ; and, moreover, that they should 
have countenanced and applauded the 
Bank Directors in declaring and pub- 
lishing to the whole commercial world 
that they never intend to make provision 
for the payment of more than one-third 
of their paper Bank-notes ; from which 
declaration it may be inferred, that the 
remaining two-thirds, at the final wind- 
ing up of the paper concern, are to be 
liquidated by a seizure and sale of the 
estates of the nobility and gentry: and 
then, if we may fairly look forward to 
such a confiscation of property, what, it 
may be asked, is to be the fate of the 
contributors to the Savings’ Banks? 
what will be their lot in carrying out, 
to its ultimate consequences, tle one- 
third bullion and two-thirds paper note 
plan? But the consequences of this 
system are too horrible to contemplate 
in their full extent ; and yet it is certain 
that this country is destined, at no very 
distant day, to offer a terrific lesson to 
governments and to the whole com- 
mercial world on the subject of paper 
money, in a description of financial 
affairs and of all money dealings, which 
will scatter to the winds the flimsy 
systems of the disciples of the cheap cur- 
rency school. Our rulers will then be 
roused from their dreams of wordy 
wealth, their manuscript money mam- 
mon, and at last be convinced that those 
men who establish paper systems, un- 
wittingly lay the foundations of revo- 
lution with mathematical precision, They 
will then probably agree with a cele- 
brated Italian political economist, An- 
tonio Genovesi, who in treating upon 
money committed himself in this sar- 
castic passage. “ Dopo essersi 1 Don 
Chisciotti della filosofia, e 1 Sisifi 
della chemica per molti anni lam. 
biccato, il cervello, ed appassitisi, 
hanno conoscuito finalmente che non v’é 
altr’ arte da far denaro, cle l’'onesta 
fatica, e questo fa arrabbiare molti stolidi 
romanzi ambulanti, &c.” The Don 
Quixotes of philosophy, and the Sisyphi 
of chemistry, after distilling their brains, 
and wasting themselves away for many 
years, have at last discovered, that the 
only art of making money is by the art 
of honest industry, and this enrages 
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many blockheads, rambling romancers, 
&e. 

Such men (as the late Mr. Cobbett 
described them, in his peculiarly forci- 
ble style) are constantly aut in de- 
vising “‘ some cunning scheme for the 
outwitting of reason, the overreaching 
of nature, and playing the pettifogger 
with her laws.” And a fellow-labourer 
in the same vineyard as Mr. Cobbett 
wrote the following passage in referenee 
to the paper men and their delusive 
system. ‘‘ Fashion it (paper currency) 
as you will, no good can come of it; 
the thing itself is the abuse; it is bad 
in its intimate essence, barely and 
simply, and to the exclusion of all fallacy 
or accident; and therefore I conclude 
that for a man to busy himself with 
paper systems, is but to fill his head 
with a company of foolish and dan- 
gerous notions. It is the old attempt to 
make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear, 
which has never yet succeeded, and 
never will.’ 

BasANITEs. 





CORPORATION REFORM 
BATTLE. 


§ > (From the Standard, Aug. 14.) 


Tre House of Lords has already re- 
moved the two most objectionable, be- 
cause most iniquitous, changes proposed 
by the Municipal Reform Bill. That 
house has saved the proprietary rights 
and the political privileges of millions of 
freemen, invaded by the Whig measure. 
This is the answer to the insolent ques- 
tion of Mr. Roebuck, and his like— 
“What is the use of the House of 
Lords?” The use of the House of 
Lords, as manifested in the proceedings 
of last night, is to protect the otherwise 
unguarded people from plunder and de- 
gradation by a faction. At the first 
sitting of the committee, Lord Lynd- 
hurst proposed, as an amendment, the 
following clause, to precede the interpre- 
tation clause in the bill as sent up by 
the Commons :— 


“ And whereas in divers cities, towns, and 
boroughs, the common lands and public stock of 
such cities, towns, and boroughs, and the rents 
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and profits thereof, have been held and applied 
for the particular benefit of the citizens, freemen, 
and burgesses of the said cities, towns, and 
boroughs respectively, or of certain of them, or of 
the widows or kindred of them, or certain of 
them, and have not been applied to public pur- 
poses, and it woud be unjust to deprive such per- 
sons of their rights of property, and to apply the 
same to other purposes. Be it therefore enacted, 
that every person who now is, or hereafter may 
be, an inhabitant of any borongii, and also every 
person who has been admitted, or who might 
hereafter have been admitted, a freeman or bur- 
gess of any borough, if this act had not been 
passed, or who now is, or hereafter may be, the 
wife or widow, or son or daughter, of any 
freeman or burgess, or who may have espoused, 
or may hereafter espouse, the daughter or 
widow of any freeman of burgess, or who has 
been, or may hereafter be, bound an appren- 
tice, shall have and enjoy, and be entitled 
to acquire and enjoy, the same share and beneiit 
of the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and of 
the rents and profits thereof, and of the common 
lands and public stock of any borough or body 
corporate, and of any lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, and any sum or sums of money, chattels, 
securities for money, or other personal estate of 
which any person or atty body corporate may be 
seized or possessed, in whole or in part for any 
charitable uses or trusts, and of any discharge 
or exemption from any tolls or dues lawfully 
levied, in whole, or in part, by or to the use of 
any borongh or body corporate, as fully and 
effectually, and for such time and in such manner, 
as he or she by any statute, charter, by-law, or 
custom in force at the time of passing this act 
might or could have had, acquired, or enjoyed, in 
case this act had not been passed.” 

The speech in which the noble and 
learned lord introduced and recommended 
this improvement, is amongst the finest 
specimens of statesmanlike eloquence to 
be found in our own, or in the language 
of any other country. If it were not 
presumptuous to attempt marshalling, 
according to their merit, the productions 
of a mind like Lord Lyndhurst’s, we 
should say that this last is the best of all 
his speeches. We would propose, indeed, 
that it be printed separately for distri- 
bution, as has been done with the hap- 
piest effect by the later speeches of Sir 
Robert Peel. But the whole of the 
debate last night, up to Lord Brougham’s 
arrival, and with the exception of that 
unhappy peer’s grotesque and extrava- 
gant performance, the whole debate, 
from its commencement to its conclusion, 


was so highly distinguished by genius, 
temper, oxpicienani tiie on both 
sides of the house, that it were almost 4 
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wrong to Lord Lyndhurst himself to 
detach his portion from a discussion so 
every way worthy of the best days of the 
British parliament. We are most de- 
sirous that the proceedings of last night, 
merely as they are reported in the news- 
papers, be preserved in a separate shape 
—separate, we mean, from the general 
course of debates; for they might be 
properly prefaced by the speeches of Sir 
R. Peel, Sir Wm. Follett, and Sir R. 
Vyvyan, on the same question. The 
whole compilation would well support 
the title of the “‘ Freeman’s Manual.” 
We ask pardon for this digression ; but 
we cannot pass by matter so precious as 
Lord Lyndhurst’s incomparable argu- 
ment, without stepping out of our way a 
little to suggest means for its preserva- 
tion, and for the extension of that grati- 
fication and those benefits which it is so 
well calculated to afford. 

Lord Lyndhurst was followed by Lord 
Melbourne, who opposed.the amendment 
by asingle argument (his lordship offered 
but one), as extraordinary as ever was 
offered by a sane man to an assembly of 
rational beings. That we may not be 
mistaken as misrepresenting them, we 
will quote the words of the noble Pre- 
mier :—‘ He would ask the noble and 
learned lord (Lyndhurst) why, of all 
mankind, these freemen were to have a 
perpetuity in their property? None of 
the property of any of their lord- 
ships was inalienable. If any of their 
lordships attempted, by deed, to create 
a perpetuity, the noble and learned lord 
opposite, if sitting on the bench of jus- 
tices, would tear that deed to pieces.” 

Wild, indeed, must be Lord Melbourne’s 
notions of the right of property, when 
he quotes the extension of that right, for 
such is the limitation of entails, as a 
precedent for its privation. What does 
the limitation of entails effect? It 
enables a proprietor to exercise, more 
absolutely than he could before the reign 
of Henry VIL., the right of ownership 
in his ions. It does not compel 
him to alienate from the course of lineal 
succession, even amo his own 


kindred ; still less din ¥e dtkigel him 


to alienate to strangers. On the other 
hazid, the bill which Lord Melbourne 





patronised, reduced the whole pro- 
prietary interest of freemen from an 
estate of inheritance te a bare estate for 
life. If the noble viscount had been 
able to show any instance in which an 
estate of inheritance had been so reduced, 
without the consent of the proprietor, 
and in defiance of his: remonstrance, he 
would have had an analogy to defend 
the favoured iniquity. Happily the 
legal history of England afforded no 
such authority ; and the unjust pro- 
position stood wholly without pre- 
cedent. 

The Earl of Haddington and the 
Duke of Wellington defended the pro- 
prietary rights of freemen with great 
ability. Thus the debate was proceed- 
ing with dignity, and calmly, when 
Lord Brougham at half-past seven burst 
m. We take the following sketch of 
his lordship’s exhibition, or rather ex- 
ibitions, for our contemporary combines 
two of them, from the Zimes :— 

“ Lord Brougham, returning at halpast seven 
o’clock from the (probably) pleasanter occupations 
which had detained him elsewhere, seized the 
earliest opportunity of complaining that Lord 
Lyndhurst had not waited—in other words, that 
the business of the house had not been suspended 
—until Ais arrival :— 

The following scene was the conse- 
quence :— 

* Lord Brougham.—How have I been treated? 
I could not have believed, if I had not heard it on 
the testimony of those who are incapable of mis- 
representing what occurred, the passage that has 
taken place in my absence. I did not come into 
the house early in the sittings of the evening. 

“ The Earl of Wicklow.—At half-past seven 
o’clock, 

* Lord Brougham.—And is this a breach of 
parliamentary duty? (Hear, hear, from Lord 
Wicklow.) Is this an impeachable offence ? 
(Hear, hear, from Lord Wicklow.) The noble 
ear! says, that coming jn at half-past seven o’clock 
is a breach of parliamentary duty. 

“ The Earl of Wicklow.—lI said no such thing. 


* Lord Brougham.—That it is an impeachable 
offence. 

a a The Earl of Wicklow.—I said nothing of the 
cind. 

“ Lord Brougham.—But the noble earl cheered 
at what I said, which [ took to mean his assent.” 

‘* In another part of his lordship’s speech there 
was a cry of ‘ question,’ whereupon his lordship 
waxed warm and said— 

“« My lords,—I think I heard some noble lord 
cry out ‘ question,’ and it appears as if several of 
your lordships were disposed to respond to that 
ery. Is that with the view to put me down? 
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Dovany of your lJordships imagine that you will 
sueceed in the attempt? Ifyou do, | on!y tell 
you that the silly notion is founded in complete 
and entire ignorance of'me. Put me down! My 
lords, I have stood against two-thirds of the 
House of Commons, when an attempt was made 
to drown argument by noise and vociferation, and 
I succeeded ; and do you think that your lord- 
ships can succeed in any similar attempt ? * Con- 
tempsi Catalin gladios, non pertimescam tuos.’ 
Does any noble lord think that he 

«“ The Earl of Rosslyn rose to order, and made 
one or two remarks, but they were altogether in- 
audible in the gallery. 

‘Lord Brougham (resuming his seat, the 
moment the noble earl rose.)—I have done. | 
shan’t say another word.” 

«This martial sally of Lord Brovgham natu- 
rally entertained their lordships vastly, so much 
so indeed, that they appear to have determined to 
provoke a little more in the same strain. Ac- 
cordingly, in a subsequent part of our par- 
liamentary report, we find the following 
passage :— 

“Lord Brougham, on rising, was received 
with a general cry of ‘ question,’ and ‘ spoke.’ 
The noble and learned lord, with much energy, 
exclaimed, ‘ There, now; 1 expected this; I am 
to be prevented from speaking ; 1 am not to have 
the privilege of a committee. (No, no.) Iam 
to be put down with the cries of * spoke.’ (No, 
no.) Don’t say that; you know it isso. (Point- 
ing with his finger to a noble lord who stood near 
the throne, and who had made some remark.) 
You have no right to say so; you are not in 
the house. (Order, order; and go on.) He is 
of the house. (Order.)” 





We willingly decline farther allusion 
to the painful subject of this extract. 
Has Lord Brougham no friend com- 
petent to advise him ? 

The discussion was continued after 
this interruption, which, distressing as 
it must be to all who have been accus- 
tomed to respect Lord Brougham’s 
talents and character, served only to 
throw into more graceful relief the 
general dignity of the night’s proceed- 
ings—the discussion was continued after 
this interruption by the Earl of Ripon. 
who supported the amendment—by Lord 
Segrave, who, though an habitual sup- 
porter of ministers, opposed them on this 
occasion—by the Earl of Radnor, who 
has made the paradoxical discovery, that 


the — of property is an inju 
to the freemen of piv ark Foklgr by 
Lord Plunkett, who has made a no less 
startling discovery, that. property held 
ipon a condition may, notwi i 
he faithful performance of the condition, 
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be rightfully resumed at the pleasure of 
the legislature. A word to each of these 
noble lords. The Earl of Radnor thinks 
the possession of property injurious to 
freemen. Doubtless many self-denying 
philosophers, and ascetic saints, lore 
held the doctrine, and some of them have 
acted upon it. It has been a favourite 
doctrine with the sacrilegious, from 
Julian the Apostate down to the sup- 
porters of Lord Morpeth’s bill: but, in 
all these cases, the starvation regimen 
has been proposed with a view to the 
moral or spiritual improvement of the 
patient. Lord Radnor is the first, if, 
indeed, Lord Melbourne did not precede 
his lordship in the suggestion, who has 
proposed to rob men with a view to their 
temporal benefit. How would Lord 
Radnor like this experiment in his own 
case? But we will not make Lord 
Radnor “ wise in his own conceit,” by 
answering him according to his intel- 
lectual condition. 

The good Lord Plunkett has ever been 
remarkable for that respect for the rights 
of the humbler classes, which belongs to 
a generous nature, and is supposed in this 
country to be an attribute of high birth. 
It caunot be forgotten how the noble 
lord spoke of the rights of poor English- 
men to hold political opinions, when, in 
an access of furious ultra-Toryism, he 
was, sixteen years ago, the principal 
promoter of the “Six Acts?” The 
noble and learned lord’s opinion then 
was, that “ poor men had nothing.to do 
but smoke their pipes and drink their 
beer.” Still less can we forget the style 
in which his lordship was accustomed to 
treat the expression of Protestant feeling 
by the British nation. Our business is 
not, however, so much to canvass this 
exalted person's feeling toward his less 
fortunate and less affinent fellow-sub- 
jects. Our present question with the 
noble and learned lord relates to that 
profession which affords to him the 
second epithet of his title. Lord Plun- 
kett is not only a:noble of birth and of 
. atx Priva merit also 
a ; ,asa er, he ropounds 
the ine that a. conditional estate 
may be rightfully ed or abridg 
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simple terms of dispensing with the 
condition. Is Lord Plunkett aware that, 
down to a comparatively late period, 
nearly all the property in England was 
held upon condition of military service 
to the public—a condition as specific 
and as important to the state, as the 
condition by which members of munici- 

alities hold their corporate property? 
By the 13 Charles II., the estates of all 
the military tenants of the kingdom, 
that is, nearly all the estates of the 
kingdom, were relieved from this con- 
dition of service. But did the legisla- 
ture claim the right of resuming these 
estates, or of limiting them to life in- 
terests? Lord Plunkett well knows 
that no man was mad or wicked enough 
to make such a proposition. Even now, 
all the estates of the kingdom, as held 
in common socage, are held upon condi- 
tion. Will Lord Plunkett propose to 
extend to the rich that principle of 
spoliation which he lays down so broadly 
for the poor? Will he propose to relieve 
the Duke of Bedford, for example, from 
the condition of his socage tenure, to 
relieve the Earl Marshal from the con- 
dition of his grand Serjeantcy, and send 
the future generation of Howards and 
Russells to earn their bread like the rest 
of us? No, Lord Plunkett dares not 
to propound for the rich what he, un- 
hesitatingly, threatens to the poor. We 
are obliged, however, to the noble donor 
of the Deanery of Down—the imponent 
of the office-tax on magistrates, &c. &c., 
that he did not follow in Lord Radnor’s 
track by preaching the temporal benefit 
of poverty. This would have been 
something too much. 

After a few words from Lord Skel- 
mersdale, the Marquis of Northampton, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
house divided, when the numbers were— 


For Lord Lyndhurst’s amendment 130 
Against it La | 


Having thus so gloriously secured 
the Property of his humbler fellow sub- 
jects, Lord Lyndhurst proceeded to ob- 
tain the same protection for their politi- 
cal rights, and succeeded in carrying a 
proposition in all respects similar to that 
proposed in the House of Commons by 
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Sir William Follett, and rejected in'that 
house by a small majority. 

Lord Melbourne made a speech against 
this second stand for the rights of the 
poor, but declined carrying opposition 
farther; and the inviolability of the 
constitutional principles of the Reform 
Bill was, in this instance, preserved in 
defiance of the attack made upon it by 
the authors of that measure, aided by a 
parricidal vote of the House of Com- 
mons, and was preserved without a divi- 
sion-in the House of Lords. Will Mr. 
Roebuck ask again, “Of what use is 
the House of Lords?” 

Upon the motion of the Duke of 
Wellington, the adjustment of the muni- 
cipal boundaries has been taken from the 
Privy Council, or rather from those 
boundary commissioners whom ministers 
have, we believe, already sent out, and 
reserved for the decision of parliament. 
This was a great night’s work: we can 
imagine nothing more gratifying than 
the general character and the result of 
the whole proceeding. Let it be com- 
pared with any night’s work of that 
House of which Lord Brougham spoke, 
when he said that two-thirds of its 
members were Catalines, Lentuli, Ce« 
thegi, and other Catilinarian conspira~ 
tors, Like all men who strain at strong 
language, Lord Brougham is somewhat 
unjust in this reproach. We do not 
think that two-thirds of the House of 
Commons are Catilinarians; but we 
have seen sworn proof that some, and 
not the least noisy or distinguished 
members of that assembly, are impli« 
cated in a conspiracy to the full as trea- 
sonable as Catiline’s, and by far more 
murderous and foul, But, let this 
pass. Short of the treasonable and 
murderous conspiracy with which Lord 
Brougham implied) charges the great 
majority of the House of ‘Commons, 
there is quite enough in the general 
conduct of that assembly to challenge 
a contrast with the dignified and honour- 


able proceedings of the House of Lords 
last night. 
(From the Morning Chronicle, Aug. 15.) 
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Bill, and impair its essential provisions 
Last night they destroyed the principle 
of equal eligibility to the town councils, 
and adopted, by a majority of four to 
one, an ‘“* amendment” of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s which effectually disqualifies fve- 
sirths of the municipal electors, by ren- 
dering only one-sixth of the highest class 
of rate-payers eligible as members of the 
councils! Consistent and equitable are 
their Tory Lordships! On Thursday 
they professed the most patriotic anxiety 
for the preservation of the inchoate 
rivileges and proprietary rights of the 
Tecmaae They objected to the se- 
questration of any present possessions, 
even to create a new and more valuable 
Lbs i? for the community. Last 
night these eminently inconsistent legis- 
lators—notwithstanding that no ancient} 
charters contain any limitation or pro- 
perty qualification for the elected—not- 
withstanding the greater diffusion of 
knowledge of late times, an! the in- 
creased moral and intellectual aptitude 
of the people—nothwithstanding that jn 
1833 the Scotch Burgh Bill passed 
without a qualification for the elected— 


perpetrated the gross insult to the middle 


classes of English society of excluding 
Jive-sixth of the burgess roll from all 
participation in the power and credit of 
town-councillors. Lord Melbourne ably 
exposed the mischievous character of this 
exclusionary and oligarchical ‘‘ amend- 
ment.” Lord Brougham and Lord 
Radnor demonstrated that riches alone 
were thus constituted the standard of 
eligibility. Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Glenelg, and all the liberal speakers, 
exposed the monstrous nature of the 
oe a es but the Peers, 
Who were on Thursday so bent on up- 
holding partial rights, last night virtually 
destroyed an existing perfect right— 
that of equal eligibility to municipal 
office. Nor could anything be more 
absurdly anomalous than the standard of 
one-sixth of the largest contributors of 
poor-rate, for the operation of the rule 
pind aye be unequal and incon- 
sistent, from the in ulation and 
wealth of the differenit’ totvné. We 
cannot doubt that this unjust and odious 
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cense the country, and especially the 
middle classes, against whom the ex- 
clusion is so ungenerously aimed. It 
will, however, mark the spirit. of the 
House of Lords. The people will see 
the utter hopelessness of any rational 
expectation of liberal legislation from 
that body. Is property, then, the 
qualification of Lord Lyndhurst to sit 
in the upper House of Parliament? Is 
“ property” the title of a great portion 
of the Commons to represent their 
constituents ? Did a pecuniary quali- 
fication for the representative ever prac- 
tically work its end? Has it not been 
long condemned by every enlightened 
legislator and political writer? Are 
constituencies to be mocked with the _ 
false possessign. ef ~power, and to be 
limited and restricted in their choice 
among themselves? The Lords have, 
indeed, given the Municipal Bil] a mor- 


, $Ge a Tee 


Wes fon meyt ” 
aftmsifteus destruction of the Minis- 
terial measure. Indignantly do we de- 
nounce this vote of the Peers. We. 
regret it deeply, and we are greatly mis-_ 
taken if they do not soon find cause to 
regret it themselves. This grievous 
mutilation will not, cannot, be adopted ; 
the Commons will never countenance 
such a gross insult to their constituents. 
Even if the amendment could pass the 
Commons, it would not be “ a final mea- 
sure;” the Municipal Electors would 
never rest till they had wiped out the stain 
—till they had relieved themselves from 
the odium of the exclusion. The effect 
of this abominable principle of exclusion 
extended to London, for instance, would 
render ineligible half the members of 
the present Common Council! Let their 
Lordshps ponder well the reasons sub- 
mitted to the Commons by the Deputies 
from large towns last month, against a 
property qualification—can they answer 
these objections ? 

; e ‘74 soe ae charter of incorporation, 
rom the earliest to t imes, i 

such test of eligibility some. “The ont bed 
inhabitants, under ail the charters, enjoyed 
a full discretion to select those as their governing 
body and municipal officers whom they deemed 





vote of the Peers will disgust and in- 


‘ the most honest and discreet men.’, 
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“ Second..—The effect of the requirement of a 
property qualification in the representative, is to 
narrow the choice of the electors—an equal. in- 
justice on the electors and the governed, 

“ ‘Third.—The invariable result of the principle 
has been, that, in practice, a property qualification 
was rarely productive of good, and frequently 
produces evil, by preventing the constituency 
from availing itself of the abilities of some of its 
; most valuable members. Such restrictive laws 
| have never excluded the unprincipled from office 

or authority, but frequently deprived the people 

of the services of conscientions, and otherwise 
qualified candidates for civil. office. 
; “ Fourth._A property qualification is only 
another mode of oligarchical or self election, A 
mischievous law inconsistently restricts the pri- 
vilege of choice, and illiberally proscribes certain 
} classes of society; dividing a constituency into 
i two sections—one the electors, the other an e&clu- 
sive class, from whose ranks alone the officers may 
be selected. Thus the Legislature commits the 
inconsistency of pretending to give a constituehcy 
the privilege of choice, and restricting that choice 
within ay fable boundary. 


: Acamsex, Sammy of.mind, freedom 
BD gcicl pit, inMRbUME by reason of 


OL * teW®Offices or avocations, are justi- 
folie limitations of the chdice of a constituency ; 
but the possession of a specified amount of pro: 
perty never can secure a real qualification for 
office. ‘A man may be rich one day and poor 
another, without any loss of fitness or ability to 
fill the office of representative: the possession Of 
a specified amount of property canpot always be 
exactly ascertained, and the requizement of the 
law can be so easily evaded by the-greation of a 
fictitious ownership as to make it a Nullity.’ 

“ We might add various other’ reasons, and 
produce innumerable facts to prove the inutility of 
a property qualification in the representative. We 
content ourselves, however, by asking you, as 
Members of Parliament, what has been, and is, 
the notorious and unjust effect of the principle 
and practice in the eonstitution of the House of 
Commons? Further, we respectfully remind you, 
that the Scotch Bills of Parliamentary and, Burgh 
Reform were passed without any such clauses as 
| @ property qualification, and that the Ministeral 

measure involves no such impolicy or injustice.” 


But reasoning is vain. If blind to 
their own interest and influence in the 
country—if determined to lose the en- 
tire respect and rd of the country, 
they will obstinately pursue their course 
of hostility to reform and liberal Govern- 
ment, they must take the consequences. 
Lord. Lynpuvurst obscurely insinuated 
a sort of compromise, by reducing the 
scale of admission to the councils, 
hrongh an Sarees qualification of 
bossession of personal property to the 

ue of 5001. of 10000. Much as we 
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or amount, we are well aware that even 
many Reformers would not oppose a 
moderate standard; and we do hope, 
therefore, that the Tory Peers, on the 
bringing up of the Report, will so far 
modify their destructive “ amendment.” 
But we will not conceal from the coun- 
try that we apprehend the total destruc« 
tion of the Bill on Monday. It is 
rumoured that the arch leader of the 
Opposition, Lord Lynpursr, will then 
move, THAT ALL CORPORATE AND MA-« 
GISTERIAL OFFICERS, AND ALL MEM- 
BERS OF THE EXISTING CORPORATIONS, 
SHALL CONTINUE IN THEIR RESPEC- 
TIVE OFFICES FOR THE TERM OF THEIR 
NATURAL LIVES, thus postponing for 


remedial measure!!! The Bill which 
has become so dear to the people of Eng- 
land, will be merely an abstract essay of 
Municipal, Reform; its practical utility 
will never be realized by the present 
inhabitants of corporate towns. Will 
the people endure these monstrous muti- 
lations? Will the Commons submit to 
the insult offered to,themselves, the real 
representatives of public opinion? We 
trust that in this political crisis and ap- 
proaching collision the Commons of 
England will nof succumb to the Peers. 
It is the duty of the Liberal Members 
not to leave town ; and every real Re- 
former will next week mount guard in 
defence of popular rights and Munici- 
PAL ReFrorm. 


(From the Morning Post, Aug. 18.) 
Lord Abinger in the opinion given by 


hini, as counsel on the corporation com~ 
mission, observed that “‘ there can be no 
civil liberty where the law that protects 
the rights and enjoyment of property, 
and of privileges or franchise, is not ade 
ministered in a certain known course.” 
He pronounced it to be ‘not consistent 
with the law or the liberty of the sub- 
ject that commissioners appointed by the 
crown to inquire into matters of property 
or franchise, or any other matters or 
grievances of which the King’s ordinary 
courts have cognizance, should be en-. 
dued with a power of compulsion, either 
for the disclosure of facts or the attend- 
ance of witnesses.” 
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Incontrovertible as are these positions, 
the magnitude of the evil pointed at in 
this exposure of the attempted usurpa- 
tion upon the jurisdiction of the courts 
of justice, and the rights and immu- 
nities of a free people, becomes trivial in 
comparison with the “destructive” ten- 
dency of the doctrines put forth in par- 
liament by the Prime Minister himself 
touching the very foundations of the 
rights of property. It appears upon the 
commissioners’ report, that extensive 
commons often belong to the freemen 
of corporate towns, the benefits of 
which are shared by them in various 
modes. Sometimes these are farmed 
out, but more frequently the free- 
men themselves exercise, under re- 
striction, the rights in common or pas- 
turage. In one place alone, namely, 
“at Berwick-upon-Tweed, where the 
affairs are administered by the whole 
body of burgesses, the value of the 
lands of which the profits are taken by 
the freemen is near 6,000/. per annum.” 
How did Lord Melbourne meet the 
amendment preserving that which con- 
stitutes to the freemen, as to all persons 
having interests in land, the chief value 
of their property, namely, transmissibi- 
lity to their children? His lordship coolly 
asserted that these rights of property 
were not advantageous, but, on the con- 
trary, prejudicial to the freemen them- 
selves and to the public—that, upon the 
principles of political economy, the lands 
in question might be made more produc- 
tive to the community by a different 
ate of them, and by placing 
the i 


m in other hands. Now, assuming 


for the present that interests, proved by 
Lord Lyndhurst to be of the present 
aggregate value of half a million of 
money, are, however, of no value to the 


tens of thousands of r men, who 
hold them by a title better founded 
than the titles to half the estates in 
_ the kingdom, where is the other branch 
aes ag Melbourne’s argument to 


The modes of acquisition, as well as 
a peapecty tn haath inthe 
country, are infi y diversified. If a 
new distribution of any such property is 
to be enforced, on the ground taken: by 
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the present ministers, why is not the 
principle (which is in fact that, not of 
Lord Melbourne, but of Mr. Owen) to 
be carried out to the full extent? Are 
the town common lands, the rights of 
pasturage, the rents, the tolls and dues, 
the franchises and exemptions enjoyed 
throughout the kingdom by the numer. 
ous class of freemen, the only property 
to which, in the original foundation or 
gifts to the ancestors and predecessors of 
the present holders, some duties were 
annexed? ‘Take the first which occurs— 
the lay impropriations of tithes, alluded 
to by the Earl of Haddington while 
absolutely gasping with astonishment at 
the language adopted by the weak and 
deluded minister. It is undeniable that 
in many parishes in this kingdom a 
miserable pittance only is received by 
the vicar or perpetual curate, discharg- 
ing laborious duties, and that the great 
majority of the inhabitants sensibly feel 
the burden of the rates necessary for 
keeping up the place of divine worship. 
At the same time the great tithes (of 
large annual value) go to swell the 
princely revenue of some overgrown pro- 
prietor in the neighbourhood, or, as 
often happens, some utter stranger to 
the place from which the tithes are 
drawn. The original obligations annexed 
to the gift of tithes (and which, in form 
be it remembered, were transferred with 
the benefit to the grantees of church 
property at the Reformation) have long 
fallen into desuetude. But once let 
titles to property of this kind be shaken 
by the question “ are the existing distri- 
bution and application of the tithes and 
glebe lands, originally belonging to .the 
Church, the most advantageous possible 
to the community at large?” and many 
noble and wealthy adherents of the pre- 
sent ministry will have reason to repent 
of their concurrence in the attack upon 
the comparatively insignificant rights of 
the freemen. 
Extreme cases, says Lord Brougham, ~ 
are ro eo ted princi a 8 ' 
the ing:—In a parish.in the — 
vaiglibourhood ef the m ue is ‘it is 
rem to.en -chareh — 
(a very ancient structure), in order 1° — 
adapt It to the increasing sant of chureh 
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room, especially for the poor. The in- 
habitants, though mostly persons of 
moderate property, cheerfully contri- 
bute, and a sum, large considering the 
circumstances of the people, is raised. 
It is insufficient, pa os application for 
assistance is respectfully made to a cer- 
tain noble earl, the proprietor of a fine 
domain in the neighbourhood, and who, 
as lay impropriator, draws in tithes from 
this very parish no less a sum than 
1,500/. a year. An evasive answer is at 
first returned, the subscription is still 
insufficient, and upon a further appli- 
cation being made to the noble impro- 
priator, the people have the satisfaction 
of being informed that his lordship has 
on consideration determined to contri- 
bute—nothing. This, it may be thought, 
must be the conduct of one of those to 
whom Lord John Russell applies the 
abusive terms “ friends and creatures of 
corruption.” By no means. It is not 
necessary to go beyond Putney in order to 
learn that such things may be where 
Whig statesmen of a very liberal class 
in politics are concerned ; nay, even it 
may be the case “ of the personage who, 
by reason of several passages in his 
ministerial history, will be better known 
to posterity by the title of ‘ honest Lord 
Althorp!’” 

Now the right of withholding every 
portion of the revenues derived from the 
tithes in such cases must be allowed to 
be absolute. By the force of royal dona- 
tions, and of long usage, every question, 
as to the application of this property, is 
at present precluded. No one is entitled 
to complain that property originally 


_ given for spiritual purposes should be 


squandered in the accumulation of 
or the production of mon- 
Strosities in grazing. We would only 
noble proprietor of tithes 
and church lands who may be disposed 
to aid the ministry and the movement on 
the present question, “ obsia prin- 
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BARONS. BARONS. 
Bravbrooke Downes 
Douglas Bexley 
Gage (Viscount Gage) Penshurst (Viscount 
Stuart of Castle Stuart Strangford) 
(Earl of Moray) Wharncliffe 
Stewart of Garliess Lyndhurst 
(Earl of Galloway) Tenterden 
Calthorpe Melross (Earl of Had- 
Bayning dington ) 
Wodehouse Cowley 
Fitzgibbon (Earl of Stuart de Rothsay 
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Northwick Skelmersdale 
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Redesdale Ashburton ° 
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Sheffield (Earl of Shef- 
field) 
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Meldrum 
. Aboyne) 
Harris 


ARCHBISHOP. 
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(Earl of BISHOPS. 
London 
Winchester’ 
Prudhoe" Lichfield and Coventry 
Colchester Worcester 
Ker (Marquess of Lo St. David's 
thian ) Carlisle 
Ormonde (Marquess of Rochester 
(Ormonde) Llandaff 
Oriel ( Visct. Ferrard) Oxford 
Ravensworth Gloucester 
Forester Exeter 


PROTEST AGAINST THE MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS BILL. 


Reasons against going into committee 
upon the Municipal Corporations Bill:— 

1. That parliament can or ought to 
have no power which is not founded in 
wisdom, justice, or equity. 

2. That corporations hold by pre- 
scription and by royal charter, which 
give as good a title, and confirm to them 
the possession of their rights, privileges, 
and property, by a guarantee as secure 
and binding as that by which any indi- 
vidual British subject whatsoever claims 
to enjoy his possessions, whatever they 
may be. 

3. That the King alone is by law in- 
stituted visiter of corporations, and has 
the right to inquire into and redress any 
delinquencies through his Majesty’s 
Court of King’s Bench, or their courts, 
and therefore that the irregular inter- 
ference of parliament is a fearful as- 
sumption of power, and a perilous in- 
road upon the ro tive. 
pm 4. That the bill, called “An Act to 
provide for the Regulation of Municipal 
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Corporations in England and Wales,” is, 
in fact, a bill of pains and penalties, 
founded upon the report of an illegal 
commission. 

5. That the House of Lords, in its 
judicial capacity, cannot go into the 
allegations of such a Dill until sufficient 
ground for doing so be proved by evi- 
dence at the bar. 

6. That, therefore, no step ought to 
have been taken, nor the bill pass 
through any of the usual stages, until 
such evidence has been heard and the 
charges substantiated. 

7. That the principle of the bill, as 
well as the bill itself, is opposed to all 
constitutional justice and political wis- 
dom, and may fairly be suspected, by 
a sacrifice of the defenceless corporations, 
to be intended to commence the over- 
throw of our civil, ecclesiastical, and all 
other ancient and cherished national 
institutions. 

For these reasons I emphatically pro- 
test against the bill going into com- 
mittee, or passing into a law. 

NEWCASTLE, 





LETTER II. 


TO THE RT. HON. WILLIAM PITT, 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE DE- 
CLINE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


INTRODUCTION--(concluded from p. 356.) 


SiR, 

TxHovueu the doctrine of never-ending 
adherence would be, as far as relates to 
his own case, very agreeable to every 
man who has once been the object of 
support or of praise; though there is 
not a country in the world, and scarcely 
a rank of life in any one country, where 
men would not, almost without excep- 
tion, anxiously desire to retain the 
suffrage which they have, at any time, 
been able to acquire ; though this doc- 
trine would necessarily be of catholic 
convenience, few will deny, that to you 
it would be far more convenient than 1? 
any other person in this kingdom, and, 
perhaps, than to any other person in the 
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whole world. To all those, who have 
ever divided the voices of any portion 
of the people; to all those, who have 
ever been the object of contending 
voters, from the lowest to the highest, 
from a chairman of Sir Brook’s com- 
mittees to a member of parliament, it 
must be of some importance to have 
a claim to a perpetuity of all the sup- 
port they have heretofore received : 
how valuable then, or, rather how far 
beyond all valuation, must this claim 
be to you! To you, who have been 
prime-minister for twenty years; who 
have had, during that time, pass 
through your hands seven hundred mil- 
lions of money ; who have had a majo- 
rity in the parliament ever since the 
year 1785; and who, owing to the 
peculiar nature of the times and the 
alarm which prevailed for the safety 
of the throne, have, first or last. had 
the support of nineteen twentieths of 
the people! Only establish this claim, 
therefore, and you are safe from every 
assailant upon earth, except Buona- 
parté: let your measures be what they 
may, nothing internal can ever shake 
your power; and if we could be pre- 
vailed on to subscribe to the doctrine 
which is above described, and which 
your partisans openly teach, you and 
your noble associate might (Buona- 
parté’s good pleasure being obtained) 
rule over us to the end of your natural 
lives; and might, for aught I can see 
to the contrary, bequeath us at your 
death, upon the principle that those 
who had already so cheerfully submit- 
ted to your delegate, could have no 
reasonable objection to: submit to your 
legatee. But, Sir, to this doctrine I do 
not subscribe. Ata period not far re- 
moved, a great majority of your former 
_ supporters will, I trust, be found to 
_ reject it with disdain; and, acting upon 
_ those public principles, which I am now 
proceeding further to develope, I feel 
| confident, that they will cease to boast 
_ of the honour of being your partisans, 
the lifeless ts in a political show, 
at the moment that their country is on 
the verge of destruction. . 
Having, in the ng letter, 


proved, that, in ceasing to adhere fto 
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you, [ departed from no principle that 

had ever entertained, or profe ssed to 
entertain; that, to the cause of which 
I had regarded you as the champion, I 
remained firmly attached after you had 
totally forsaken it, together with all your 
openly and solemnly declared objects and 
determinations relative thereunto; that 
it is you who are, in this respect, charge- 
able with defection, and that, to bor- 
row an illustration from your newly and 
miraculously aequired science, it was 
not, in this case, the soldier that deserted 
his general, but the general that deserted 
his army, or, ull that part of it, at least, 
which was not composed of mere merce- 
naries, and which could not be inveigled 
to follow him after he had abandoned the 
cause it had taken up arms to maintain: 
having, and in a manner which I cannot 
help believing to be incontrovertible, 
established this point, it is my intention 
next to examine into the charge of going 
over, as it is called, to join with Mr. Fox ; 
first unequivocally avowing, that, as far 
as a person like me can with propriety 
be said to join with a great politica 
leader, I have joined with Mr. Fox, 
insomuch as he, together with Lords 
Fitzwilliam, Spencer, Grenville, Mr. 
Windham, and the other distinguished 
persous that are co-operating with him 
in parliament, are acting upon those 
principles that I have always professed, 
and are endeavouring, if I correctly judge 
of their views, to procure the adoption of 
those measures, relating as well to our 
internal as our Nom, policy, without 
which I am, for the reasons I have here- 
tofore given, and in these letters pe 
more elaborately to give, sincerely con- 
vinced that England will, at no far- 
distant day, become a colony of imperial 
France. 

In those political regions, where it is 
the established custom to consider every 
question merely in a personal light ; 
where all political writers are regarded 
as bondsmen to one master or another ; 
where the abject votaries cry, “ away 
with the measures and give us the men;" 
in those regions of servility, obduracy, 
and wilful blindness, so far am I from 
expecting to produce conviction, that I 
do not even hope to be —_ 
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But, amongst those who retain a due 
respect for principles ; those who claim 
a right to think for themselves, and 
acknowledge the same right in others ; 
those, who, to use a very strong, 
though in this case, not inapplicable 
phrase, still ‘dare say that their 
‘souls are their own ;” amongst such 
persons it will, in order to come at 
a just notion as to my going over to 
Mr. Fox, be thought not unnecessary 
to inquire whence I have gone and 
whither; that is to say, from what 
cause or what principle I have depart- 
ed, and to what cause or what princi- 
ple I have gone; in what cause or 
on what principle it was that I was 
opposed to Mr. Fox, and in what 
cause or on what principle it is that I 
now have joined with him. 

My career as a writer began with 
the French Revolution and the subjects 
closely connected therewith. Mr. Fox’s 
political life naturally divides itself, for 
consideration, under five principal heads, 
corresponding with five great events of 
the country; to wit; the American 
War, the India Bill, the Regency, the 
war against the French Republic, and 
the Present War. 

As to the first of these, in which you, 
treading in the steps of your father, co- 
operated with Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, 
and, I believe, Mr. Windham, I, with 
the knowledge, which peculiar though 
accidental advantages have enabled me 
to acquire, have no hesitation in saying 
that I should have differed from you 
all. The India Bill I never read: I 
confess myself almost totally ignorant 
of the question in dispute ; but, unless 
Mr. Fox's bill would have made a job 
of India, and rendered an extensive and 
valuable colony a mill-stone round the 
neck of England ; unless it would have 
created in Leadenhall-street a set_ of 
sovereigns the rivals of the house of 
Brunswick ; unless it would have pow- 
erfully assisted in impoverishing the 
landholders in. England in order to 
carry on wars for the enriching of 
arnt come. and thrust them from 

fields and their mansions; unless 
expose us to the 
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‘* The wealth of climes, where savage nations 


roam, , 
‘ Pillag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at 
home ;” 


unless these were the consequences, to 
which Mr. Fox's India system inevita- 
bly tended, I think it would, at this 
time, be very hard to shew, that it 
could have obs so injurious to the 
kingdom as that which was adopted 
in its stead. On the Regency question 
I also confess my ignorance, and, I hope 
it is one upon which no circumstances 
will ever arise so pressing as to induce 
me to submit my crude notions to the 
public: though, I cannot help thinkirg, 
that the present is, of all others, the 
season for men of learning and of talents 
to bring forward, through the means of 
the press, some principles, that may, if 
the necessity should come, prepare our 
minds for the discussion ; and thereby 
prevent the adoption of any hasty, un- 
advised measure, any measure of ‘ ex- 
“isting circumstances,” any hazardous 
“ experiment,” any popular innovation, 
that would tend to efface from the minds 
of the people the remnant of that reve- 
rential awe, which they once entertained 
for the kingly office, and which, though 
less amiable, perhaps, than personal at- 
tachment to the sovereign, is assuredly 
not less conducive to the permanent se- 
curity of the throne. Upon neither of 
these subjects, especially as connected 
with the public character or conduct of 
yourself or of Mr. Fox, did I ever at- 
tempt to enter, so far, at least, as to ex- 
press any thing bearing the marks of a 
deliberate opinion. 

The French Revolution, then, or, to 
render the object more definite, the last 
war waged by England against France 
was the cause, and the only cause, in 
which I stood opposed to Mr. Fox ; he 
maintaining that the war was neither 
just nor necessary, and I endeavouring 
to maintain that it was both necessary 
and just. And there, Sir, I might; if 1 
chose, revoke my opinion upon a. plea 
much more sati any which 

ou have brought forward, or can bring 
orward, for the revoking of your.opinion 
with respect to Mr. Addington and Lord 
St. Vincent, particularly the former, 

















with whom, previous to your ‘recom- 
mendation of him to the parliament, 
you had lived in habits of intimacy 
even from your childhood. My utter 
inexperience and my youth would form 
no feeble apology for adopting and pur. 
suing an error, especially if that error 
evidently arose from a laudable feeling ; 
| and, though, generally speaking, twenty- 
| eight years of age is not very young, yet 
a person of that age must be regarded as 
a young politician, if he be only then be- 
ginning to read, and even to talk, as well 
as to write upon politics, which was 
literally the case with respect to me. 
But, this plea, as well as that which 
might fairly be founded upon the cir- 
cumstances connected with my local 
situation, which exposed me constantly 
to hear the expression of wishes hostile 
to the warlike efforts of my country, 
and which, therefore, naturally wedded 
me more closely to the cause in which 
she was at war, and, of course, led me 
to defend and applaud the man by whom 
the measures of that war were principally 
directed ; all these grounds of apology I 
explicitly forego and disclaim ; distinctly 
declaring, that, with regard to the French 
revolution itself, as well as with regard 
to the justice and necessity of the last 
war with France, I still retain all those 
_ principles, as to which I was, both during 
_ and since the war, opposed to Mr. Fox. 
The peace came: the war was no more: 
and why did not my opposition to Mr. 
Fox cease, when the cause of that oppo- 
sition ceased to exist? In the first m2 
| if men continue to act at all, they must 
oppose, or co-operate ; and, after an op- 
position, especially of long duration and 
of great warmth, there must, amongst 
men not blessed with the singularly 
happy disposition of the Hawkesburys 
| and the Castlereaghs, be both time and 
‘circumstance to produce co-operation. 
In the next place, the cause of opposition 
had not ceased. Considered as to poli- 
tical principles and opinions, a peace 
| always must be inse from the 
war that it has put an end’to; because 
. ne terms of the -are ‘the result, 
| yugh, as is proved, I'think, ‘by the 
| present case, not always ‘the ‘natural 
! result,-of the war. ‘I continued opposed 
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to Mr. Fox, because Mr. Fox continued 
to oppose the principles upon which I 
had so long been acting ; because he ap- 
proved of the peace upon the very ground 
that he had always disapproved of the 
war; because he maintained that the 
peace was absolutely necessary to the 
country, and was a necessary consequence 
of the war; while I was fully persuaded, 
and most earnestly endeavoured to prove, 
that it was not. With respect to you, 
Mr. Fox was completely triumphant. 
He had constantly told you, that the 
necessary consequences of the war would 
be an extension of the dominion and an 
increase of the power of France, confirmed 
by a disgraceful peace on the part of 
Great Britain —And, Sir, that either 
the peace of Amiens was nol necessary, 
or that Mr. Fox’s predictions were ful- 


filled to the letier, is, | think, a proposi- 


tion, which will never admit of dispute. 
The ostensible ministers, those persons 
in whose behalf you demanded “ the 
“ most grateful thanks of the country” 
for the peace they had made; those 
persons did, indeed, in words, “ disclaim 
«the plea of necessity ;” yet, your im- 
mediate successor, the once “ able” but 
now “imbecile” (I use your own epi- 
thets) Mr. Addington, declared that 
- pee was necessary in order to hus- 
« band our resources against another day 
“of trial ;’ while his worthy and now 
your worthy colleague Lord Hawkes- 
bury, in most manfully denying that it 
was “a peace of permed did, with 
not less discrimination than candour, 
acknowledge that it was “ a necessary 
“ peace ;” while Lord Levison Gower, 
declaring the peace to be “a capitulation 
for safety,” gave it his cordial support ; 
and, while you, in the same breath that 
you “ thanked God that we were yet 
“far, very far indeed, from the end of 
“ our pecuniary resources,” did, never- 
theless, think it advisable “ to keep those 
“resources for the purposes of defence 
‘“and security, iad: not lavish them 
** away in a further continuation of the 
‘* contest, with the certainty of enormous 
“* expense, with the hazard of making our 
“*¢ relative situation worse, and without 
r. obtaining so great a degree . 
** curity,” —[ Speech of 3rd Nov. 1801. 
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Not to appeal, therefore, to the scores, 
the hundreds, of pamphlets, essays, and 
speeches, which were written, or deliver- 
ed, in defence of the peace, and in all of 
which, whether coming from your friends 
or from the old opposition, the plea of 
necessity was, in some guise or other, 
strenuously urged ; not tv appeal to any 
of these, suffer me to ask you, Sir, what 
sort of compact that peace must have 
been, which would have given us a less 
degree of security than we have enjoyed 
since the peace of Amiens; the peace 
that merited the “ most grateful thanks 
“ of the country?” And, if even your 
imagination can conceive no state of 
eater insecurity ; if merely to provide 
for our defence became, in ten months 
after the peace was concluded, an object 
*€ quite sufficient to occupy the whole of 
“ every man’s mind;” if such be our 
present situation ; such the immediate 
consequences, the clearly foreseen and 
repeatedly foretold consequences, of the 
ace which you secretly made, or, at 
east, openly defended and extolled, what 
but necessity, what but the last necessity, 
what but an absolute inability to continue 
the war another month, can possibly be 
leaded in justification of your conduct ? 
Here. then, Sir, isa dilemma, from 


which there is no getting loose: Lord 
Belgrave may again pour forth his soul 
“in expressions of gratitude, upon 
“casting his eyes upon the vessel of 
“state, having weathered the storm, 
“and riding in triumph and securily 


“jn her native ports ;” Mr. Canning 
may again treat the stock-jobbers and 
contractors (amongst whom, upon the 
occasion alluded to, too many persons 
of high rank and reputation had, as I 
observed at the time, the weakness to 
mix) with a versification of his lord- 
ship’s halcyon ideas; and the younger 
George Rose, with a degree of piet 

and delicacy truly worthy of the stoc 

whence he sprang, may again call upon 
the congregation to ‘ hallow the day 
that gave you birth ;” still, in spite 
of the dignified attachment of those 
who become partisans merely because 
it is awkward to be nothing; in spite 
of that generous gratitude, which, 
though inspired merely by personal 
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favours, is so powerful as to extend, 
in its operation, to the public conduct 
of the private friend, even if that 
conduct be in direct hostility to the 
principles .professed by the grateful 
party ; in spite of that hardy adulation, 
which nobly pushes on to its object, 
amidst the unanimous hisses and scorn 
of mankind ; in spite of all these, Sir, 
this grand dilemma will for ever re- 
main; either the peace of Amiens, a 
peace in which every one of your avow- 
ed objects of the war; in which the 
balance of Europe, the independence 
of its states, Ly the tranquillity and 
security of Great-Britain, were all 
abandoned; either such a _ peace as 
this was made without any necessity 
for it, or all Mr, Fox’s predictions 
relative to the result of the war were 
completely fulfilled. 

To prove that this notion has not 
arisen from a revised consideration of 
the subject ; to prove that no recent 
change as to parties has produced its 
promulgation, I have a. to quote 
the words, which I published more 
than two years ago, and, of course, 
immediately after the conclusion of 
the peace. ‘It must allowed, that, 
‘if either the existence, or the conduct, 
“‘ of the war did really render such a 
‘‘ peace necessary ; if the situation of 
‘‘ the country was (which I deny) such 
“as, ‘upon the whole and under all 
“the circumstances of Europe,’ to 
‘render the peace of Amiens advisa- 
“ble; then, it must be allowed, that 
“those who opposed, in all its stages, 
“ the prosecution of the war, were, by 
“far, the wisest politicians.” Thus it 
was, then, that you and Mr. Fox 
appeared in my sight at the conclusion 
of the peace. He still as widely as 
ever differing from me as to the war, 
and differing from me also as to the 
necessity of the peace; but, being, at 
the same time, perfectly consistent with 
himself: while you differed from me 
full as widely as Mr. Fox did, and 
while this difference arose from your 
having turned your back upon those 
principles, and having flatly falsified 
those promises, which had before indu- 





ced me to agree with you. Mr. Fox 
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triumphed over the cause that I had 
espoused ; a triumph which few persons 
felt more severely than I did. ‘To be 
disgracefully beaten, at the end of seven 
years of such exertions as I had made, 
was well calculated to increase my 
hostility to the chief of the Opposition ; 
but, by him I had not been deserted ; by 
him the cause had not been abandoned ; 
him I could not accuse of inconsistency ; 
and, in short, whether the peace was 
a measure of necessity, or whether it 
was not, it was impossible not to per- 
ceive that it stamped him your superior 
as a statesman: if the former, greatly 
your superior in discernment, if the 
fatter, not less your superior in poli- 
tical integrity. 

Shall I be told, that my diSappoint- 
ment, and, of course, my anger against 
you, in consequence of the peace, was 
owing to my own folly; to my over- 
sanguine disposition ; for that your pro- 
mises must, of course, have been made 
with an implied reservation as to the 
effect of subsequent events? In your 
defence of the peace you had an eye to 
these promises. ‘‘ There were times,” 
said you, “ during the war, in which 
« government hoped to be able to drive 
<* France within her ancient limits, and 
‘* even to make barriers against her fur- 
“‘ther incursions ; but, in this we were 
** disappointed ; it became, then, neces- 
‘* sary, with the change of circumstance s, 
“‘to change our objects ; for I do not 
** know a more fatal error, than to look 
“‘ only at one object, and obstinately to 
** pursue it, when the hope of accom- 
“ plishing it no longer remains.” This 
- was-delightfully received by every weak 
- and mean man in the country. It was 
the very language of that “ prudent 
** young man,” Lord Hawkesbury, and 
was echoed from alley to alley, from 
counter to counter, through every de- 
_ partment of the ‘Change ‘and the Bank. 

‘But, Sir, was not this’? ‘in truth, 
_ Was it nota most miserable attempt to 
preserve consistency? ‘* There was a 
“‘ time in which the government hoped!” 
What ! was it thus that “ the aspiring 
* blood of Lancaster !-I thought 
«it would have mounted !” When the 
* government hoped!” You should have 
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said, there were times, during the war, 
when I said, when I declared, when I 
vowed, when I most solemnly pledged 
myself, without reservation or qualifica- 
tion, that J, and not that indefinite 
thing called the government, never would 
make peace with France, till I could 
obtain “an adequate, full, and rational 
** security ; till such a peace could be 
“made as would restore to Europe her 
** settled and balanced constitution of 
© general polity, and to every negotiating 
* power in particular its due weight in 
the scale of general empire.” Having 
said this, you should have proceeded to 
confess, that events had frustrated your 
purpose, that your declaration was rash, 
and that you hoped to be forgiven. For- 
giveness, from me, would have been 
readily granted ; but, I never would have 
put it in your power again to mislead, 
again to disappoint, again to disgrace 
either myself or my country. A _ part, 
however, and a very material part, of 
your promises, remain to receive even 
the sort of justification that I have here 
been noticing: I mean your promises 
relative to the pecuniary resources of the 
country, which promises were, as I have 
before stated, backed by a very elaborate 
publication, under the name of your se- 
cretary, Mr. Rose, and which publication 
was printed at the public expense, and 
transmitted, in French as well as English, 
I believe, to all foreign courts where we 
had resident ministers, or other diplo- 
matic agents. These promises were, that, 
in June 1799, not two years before the 
negotiation for peace was humbly soli- 
cited of a Commissary of Prisoners, such 
were our pecuniary resources, that “ war 
“ might be prec | on for any length of 
“ time, without the creation of new debt, 
“and that it would not be difficult to 
“ provide taxes for eight years.” Now, 
Sir, as to this promise, no change of cir- 
cumstances in the war can possibly avail 
you aught. You were not the master 
of warlike events, though you had much 
to do in producing them ; but, of the 
urse of the country you were the abso- 
ute master. All its means were at 
your command, and the extent of those 
means was a mere matter of calculation ; 
& point to be settled by the counting of 
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fingers. Yet this promise, too, was 
broken ; this full and specific and deli- 
berate declaration was contrary to truth ; 
and, Sir, it is beyond the powers of so- 
phistry here to obtain for you.any other 
choice than that which lies between wil- 
ful misstatement and inadequate know- 
ledge. The truth is, however, that your 
partisans attempt no apology; they 
frankly give up the pomt; and, with a 
modesty and morality peculiar to them- 
se.ves, upbraid me with perverseness for 
having confided in your declarations and 
promises ; a species of reproach which is 
exceedingly mortifying, and against 
which, therefore, as I think you will do 
me the justice to acknowledge, I have, 
since the preliminaries of peace, taken 
every precaution in my power to guard 
both myself and the public. 

But, still your partisans insist, that 
all this is no justification for my having 
joined Mr. Fox. Some of them allow, 
because they have not the face to deny 
it, that I was fully justified in opposing 

ou ; but, they say I should have done 


it “ upon independent ground ;” by which 


they mean, that I should have stood 
alone ; and that, though I might have a 
right to attack you, I was also to continue 
to assail your opponents. This doctrine, 
which is precisely that which was so 
earnestly inculeated by Mr. Addington’s 
partisan, in the “ Cursory Remarks,” is 
not less convenient. toa minister than 
the doctrine of never-ceasing adherence ; 
for if, by any means, no matter what, he 


-ean keep his opponents in a state of con- 


stant, or even occasional, hostility to 
each other, great indeed myst be his 
imbecility if he fails to give a good ac- 
count of them one at atime, a practical 
demonstration of which was given in the 
shameful state of parties during the ad- 
ministration of the person last named, a 
state of parties the effects of which the 
nation will long have to lament. It is 
curious, too, that, while this doctrine of 
“< ind. dent. ition,’ as it is at! 
once drolly and. denominated, is: 
held forth as an essential in the political: 
character; while eternal enmity, is, to 
exist amongst. all. those, who have ever: 
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differed. from. each. other, and who. are: 
low. opposed. to the minister; an exactly; 
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opposite dectrine is held and acted upon 
with res to all those who will sup- 
port the minister. If you will but stand 
and vote on the side of the minister, you 
may be cordially reconciled to men with 
whom but yesterday you were in open 
and violent hostility ; while, to persons, 
together with whom you are in opposition 
to the minister, you must nct be recon- 
ciled though there have been time and 
circumstances more than sufficient to 
soften your asperity: nay, So preposterous 
is the whole of this set of principles, 
that, if there be a person from whom 
you have ever differed in the whole 
course of your life, you must. not, in 
opposition to the ministry, agree with 
him upon any point us to which you 
never disagreed with him; whereas, 
in favour ef the ministry, you are not 
only released from this restraint, you 
are, not only as to new questions, at 
liberty to agree with those from whom 
you formerly differed, but, as hath 
been lately. most strongly exemplified, 
you are at full liberty to agree with 
them upon the very same questions as 
to which you have not barely disagreed 
with them, but. as to which you have 
actually delivered your opinion against 
them, and have given to that opinion 
the sanction of a vote ! 

To those who may relish this doctrine 
I leave it as.a guide: me it does not 
suit: I am, and ever have been, of 
opinion, that a party is only to be 
opposed by, a party; a ministry by an 
opposition, uniting, if possible, all those 
who are not. on the side of the ministry ; 
and that, in order to render such an 
union. efficient, not only all private 
prejudice, but every minor public con- 
sideration, ought to give away. Under 
the influence of this opinion, thoroughly 
convinced. that you never ought to be 
prime minister again, and suspecting 
(what has since proved true), that the 
open) operation of a scheme for your 
return. to the helm was at no great 
distance, I' began, so.early. as:the-month 
of June, 1802, te the necessity 
of'a new- ing and combination of 
parties: ‘‘ The question.of peace or wat 


‘© ismowvat end; and as.the Old. 
(| f* sition: do; not« stand. mon er 
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“those other great objects of public 
“ consideration which will hereafter 
‘present themselves, there are five 
“modes of conduct which lie open 
“to their choice; first, they may act 
“in a detached body, as they do at 
“present ; secondly, as the allies of 
“some other party; thirdly, as neu- 
*‘ trals; fourthly, they may set up a 
“sort of armed neutrality; fifthly, 
“they may divide, and, in the quality 
“‘ of mercenaries, be opposed to each 
“other, without any diminution of 
“that mutual regard and that love 
“‘ of country, which the virtuous Swiss 
“are said to entertain at the very mo- 
“ment when they are plunging the 
** bayonet into each other’s breast.” This 
was not directly pointing out what I 
wished the Old Opposition te do ; it was 
not directly saying, “‘ join the New Op- 
“< position, or you too will become insig- 
‘* nificant ;” but, that such was the sug- 

stion intended to be conveyed no one 
can doubt. From this time, however, 
to the renewal of the war, such was the 
disjointed state of parties, so completely 
were the great public men detached from 
each other, that there appeared no means 
whereby to endeavour to accomplish a 
change for the better. The war awa- 
kened the leading characters who are 
now opposed to you, not only to a sense 
of the dangers of the country, but which 
was not of less importance, to a due 
sense of that situation, in which, by the 
influence of their mutual dread of ap- 


pearing to be the first to concede, they’ 


exhibited the consummately ridiculous 
spectacle of great men become, through 
pride, the battling puppets of a mere 
underling, and one, too, from whose 
name ‘‘ imbecility’” was inseparable. 
This was too humiliating, too shockingly 
degrading, long to be endured. Their 
Opposition soon began to assume a mild- 
er tone: this change was succeeded by 
‘marks of mutual reconciliation, though, 


as yet, by no evident eens towards 
an uelen of action : for, Sir, it falls to 

the lot only of the | few, such as 

those of whom you y spoke under 

‘the denomination of Noszgs, to 

» all at once: to open the mouth with a 

bite, and-clese with a kiss ; ‘to lick the 


hand that yet sweats with the labour of 
lashing them. At the meeting of Par- 
liament, however, in November last, it 
was evident, that, in spite of all the arts 
of the ministry, and of others, whom it is 
not now worth while to mention, a co- 
operation in Parliament between the 
Old and the New Opposition was at no 
great distance. 

From the moment that I perceived 
even a glimmering of hope, that an union 
of the great men of the country might 
be accomplished, I lost no opportunity of 
endeavouring to enforce the necessity of 
it, and to put to silence those by whom 
it was opposed ; and, finally, I had the 

leasure to hear Mr. Fox and Mr, 

Vindham once more publicly exchange 
the name of “friend.” Still, will your 
a say, that I was to stand aloof? 

ou were, at this time, propping occa- 
sionally, and occasionally undermining, 
the ministry which you had erected, and 
which had brought upon the 7 so 
many and such dreadful mischiefs. Your 
conduct was, with me, an object of hos 
tility scarcely inferior to theirs; both 
tended greatly to increase the dangers of 
the country. Yet, I'll warrant, that 
your partisans will maintain, that your 
conduct, be it what it might, could be 
no inducement for me to turn towards 
Mr. Fox, notwithstanding there was no 
other way left of coming at even a chance 
of effecting such a change of measures as 
I regarded absolutely necessary to the 
safety of the State. Besides, Sir, when, 
of two rivals, one sinks, the other natu- 
rally rises in the same degree. Mr. Fox 
had, in my estimation, and, I believe, in 
the estimation of the world (for America 
I will answer), taken an amazing vault 
above you at thee of the peace of 
Amiens ; and, I think, it will hardly be 
contended, that, when your conduct be- 
tween the peace and the renewal of the 
war came to be calmly and comscien< 
tiously surveyed ; when I saw you first 
keep aloof from the parliament, without 


any public reason for so doing, 
and with the obvious intention to avoid 
giving support to, and thereby incurri 


any responsibility for, measures whi 





you yourself had advised and even dic 
vated 7.4 , as the embarrassments of 
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Mr. Addington increased, I saw you, 
who had kept from the sittings of par- 
liament under the pretext of ill health, 
hastening to the treasury, negotiating 
for place, and quite able and willing to 
take upon you, in conjunction with Lord 
Melville, the whole business of the state; 
when, in consequence of the failure of 
that negotiation, and of the exposure 
that ensued, I was enabled clearly to 
view and correctly to judge of your con- 
duct at the time when you retired from 
office ; when I discovered that, after 
having prevailed upon your colleagues to 
retire, because his Majesty would not. 
consent to the measure of catholic eman- 
cipation, you offered to remain in office 
yourself, for an indefinite term, without 
such consent being obtained, though you 
afterwards explicitly declared in parlia- 
ment, that the want of such consent was 
the sole cause of your resignation ; when, 
in putting all these circumstances to- 
gether, and finding in the negotiations 
for place no mention of, nor any allusion 
to, catholic emancipation, reason com- 
pelled me to conclude, that your real 
object in resigning was, to get rid of 
your intractable colleagues, to court the 
people by a peace, and to swim along in 
“peace and plenty,” with just such a 
ministry as that you have now formed ; 
when, in passing over scores of minor 
political transgressions, and hastening 
to the close of this climax of cardinal 
sins, I saw you (to repeat almost my 
own words relative to your conduct upon 
Mr. Patten's motion, as viewed in con- 
nexion with se negotiations for peace 
with Mr. Addington), when I saw you 
ready and willing, provided your terms 
were acceded to, to enter the cabinet, to 
join and to co-operate with the men, of 
the whole of whose principal measures, 
foreign and domestic, you have since de- 
clared your disapprobation, but the 
leaders of whom you were willing to 
keep in place and in power provided you 
amply participated with them; and when 
I saw you, not being able to obtain the 
share that you coveted, seizing on the 
first opportunity for commencing against 
these men (men whom you had collec- 
tively and individually recommended to 
the parliament) an opposition of the kind 
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best calculated to render them contemp- 
tible and odious in the eyes of the world, 
being evidently restrained from open and 
violent hostility only by the fear of giv- 
ing offence in that quarter where you 
wished to supplant them; when I had 
seen all this between the conclusion of 
the peace and the breaking out of the 
war, I think, it will hardly be contended, 
that the interval could fail to produce a 
powerful bias towards the person who 
had so long been your rival, and without 
a co-operation with whom there appeared 
little prospect of making a successful 
stand against the strides of your ambi- 
tion and the destructive tendency of your 
projects. 

With the question upon the address to 
the King, in answer to his notification ef 
the declaration of war, my opposition to 
Mr. Fox ceased. New questions arose, 
questions entirely new both to him and 
tu me ; questions whereon to side with 
him clashed with no opinion I had ever 
delivered, no wish I had ever expressed, 
but was perfectly consistent with all 
those principles of party co-operation 
and with all those notions of public duty 
which I had constantly entertuined and 
had frequently expressed, particularly 
where I had had occasion to speak of 
the conduct of Mr Burke, Mr. Wind- 
ham, and others, in joining you during 
the last war. As to the more personal 
assaults upon Mr, Fox; general censure, 
unqualified reproaches, harsh imputa- 
tions, cutting sarcasms, these are the 
weapons with which writers fight, espe- 
cially in times and upon occasions such 
as those here alluded to : besides, if at 2 
time like that of the conclusion of the 
peace, when not to be stung to the soul 
would have argued a total want either of 
sense as to the present or of sincerity 2° 
to the past; if, at a moment, when, 
smarting under the mortification to 
which an unmerited confidence in yout 
declurations and promises had exposed 
me ; if, at such a moment, I treated 
with too much _ personal severity our 
triumphant opponent, your partisans, 
Sir, are certainly not the persons to con~ 
plain, nor am I the person at present to 
‘be censured, Mr. f ‘ox, might,,, indeed, 
if such could possibly have been the case, 
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subjected himself to the imputation of 
meanness, in coming over to me; but, it 
would be an inconsistent sort of reason- 
ing to insist, that, having once been too 
personally violent against Mr. Fox, 
when writing upon a subject upon which 
we had long been directly opposed, I am 
thereby bound to stand aloof from, nay, 
to abandon, a public cause abitads 
espoused, lest, in supporting that canse, 
I should also support Mr. Fox. To 
inculcate such a principle may be at- 
tempted, but it is too inconsistent and 
perverse not to be instantly rejected by 
every sensible, candid and disinterested 
man. 

Thus, Sir, I have, I hope, shown, 
that, in “ going over,” as it 1s called, to 
Mr. Fox, I have departed from no prin- 
ciple that I ever either acted upon or 

| professed ; and that (to repeat my pro- 
position), though, in this case, the path 

} pointed out by reason and by honour, by 
loyalty and by patriotism, was strewed 
with thorns, I have, in no single in- 
stance, deviated from it. Had I chosen 
the tone of apology instead of that of 
justification, 1 should not have been at a 
@ loss for superabundant precedent to keep 
me in countenance; precedent not sought 
for in the conduct of those leeches of the 
state, who hang on through all the vicis- 
situdes of sickness and of health; who are 
transferred from minister to minister, 
like the lumber of a ready-furnished 
lodging, and who pass from occupant to 
occupant as an incumbrance attached to 
the possession : not of these, Sir, but of 
ourself, 1 might have cited the example. 
s to the doctrine of never-ending ad- 

herence, I might have asked, how, con- 
sistently with that doctrine, you could 
have ceased to adhere to Mr. Addington 
d Lord St. Vincent, whom you had so 
trongly recommended to the parliament 
d the nation, of whose capacity for 
ronducting the national affairs you had 
9 strongly censured the Opposition for 

oubting, and the latter of ea you had 
escribed as a person whose name alone 
yas a guarantee for security against all 
ttempts of the enemy ; I Sarel might 
ave asked, how you could, upon the 
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inciple now set up in your own behalf, 
ot only cease to to those persons, 
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not only become their assailants, but 
affix to their names, names which you 
bade us consider as synonymous with 
wisdom and safety, every epithet expres- 
sive of their incapacity and of your con- 
tempt? I might, with respect to join- 
ing with persons from whom one has 
heretofore widely differed, have inquired 
upon what principle it was that you 
joined with Mr. Dundas and Mr. Eden 
soon after the close of the American war ; 
with the Duke of Portland, the Lords 
Fitzwilliam and Spencer, and Mr. 
Windham, at the beginning of the 
last war; only four months ago with 
six of those persons who are at this mo- 
ment in the cabinet with you, and whom 
you had included in the description of 
that mass of “ incongruity and imbeci- 
“lity,” from which you ‘professed your 
wish to deliver the nation ; and, finally, 
with Mr. Fox himself, without whose 
co-operation that laudable and patriotic 
wish could never have been accomplish- 
ed. If any thing more than the last 
mentioned circumstance had been neces- 
sary to afford a fair inference that you 
yourself deemed Mr. Fox worthy of the 
confidence of his Majesty and the ‘Pare 
liament, I might have appealed, not, 
perhaps, to your public declarations, but 
certainly to declarations that you solemn- 
ly made, and that were repeated by your 
confidential friends as well as by al the 
public writers in your interest, who cir- 
cumstantially described the long efforts 
you made for the purpose of introducing 
Mr. Fox into the cabinet, and who, in 
their anxiety to defend you against the 
imputation of duplicity, forgot a much 
higher duty and scrupled not to lay the 
blame upon the King, though they now 
lave what I must call the profligacy to 
reproach me with an abandonment of 
principle because I have joined “ citizen 
* Fox,” because I have joined that very 
person, your earnest desire and strenuous 


efforts to introduce whom into the cabi- . 
net formed the only ground upon which 


they attempted to make an apology for 
ane eiadet And, Sir, sta that 
eternal resentment which your adherents 
now represent as the indispensably neces- 
sary consequence of personal hostility, 





need I, in opposition to so diabolical a 
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principle, have gone further than your 
offer, nay, I will call it not only your 
distinct offer, but your invitation and 
even your solicitation to Mr. Tierney to 
keep that place, of which, upon his re- 
fusal, Mr. Canning, with a condescension 
equal to your magnanimity, thought pro- 
per to accept? To these and many 
more instances I might have referred, if 
I had not chosen to stand upon the 
intrinsic merits of {the case; if I had 
not disdained the thought of recrimina- 
tion, and if (without any affectation I 
say it) I had not felt, that, in the eyes 
of those whose gzod opinion I most 
esteem, your example would afford no 
justification for me. 

Here, Sir, fully aware that I have 
already but too far transgressed the 
bounds of more than ordinary patience 
I should put an end to this letter ; but, 
there is one point, which, left untouched, 
would leave incomplete a subject, to 
which, I trust, I shall never have occasion 
to return: I mean, the circumstance of 
my now opposing you, whom, in my re- 
peatedly-expressed wish to see an union 
of the greai men of all parties, I must, 
of course, have included amongst those 
whom I desired to see in _ power. 
Granted: that inclusion was a matter of 
course: to deny it would he either a sub- 
terfuge or a vapid insult. But, Sir, 
without particular references, I may 
safely appeal to the memory of all those 
who have thought my writings worthy 
of perusal, that, since the peace of 
Amiens, nay, since the preliminaries of 
that ignominious and fatal compact, not 
only have I never spoken of your return 
to the prime ministry a8 an event to be 
wished, but that, whenever the subject 
has been agitated, I have positively de- 
clared my dissent from such wish. The 
truth is, Sir, that having, as far as the 
com of my mind will permit, care- 
fully and impartially considered the na- 
ture and tendency of the whole of your 
System ; having arrived at a thorough 


conviction, that that system points di- 
rectly, and is hes with hasty 
spilt do the ac: version of the Church, 
the ancient Aristocracy, the Throne, 
and, of course, the liberties and i 


pendence of England; and, not 
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firmly convinced, that your system is, 
and must remain, inseparable from your 
possession of the first place amongst the 
servants of the King, I thought it my 
duty to endeavour to prevent your return 
to that place. Thus thinking, my oppo- 
sition has been decided, but it has, | 
trust, glso been fair. I never have had 
recourse, and never shall have recourse, 
to any of those arts which have been but 
too often employed against myself, | 
have never wilfully and deliberately 
misstated any fact ; I have never, except 
from want of talent, made use of a so- 
phistical argument, or intentionally left 
a false inference to be drawn; and I never | 
have, on any occasion, addressed myself 
to, or wished for success from, the vice, 
the ignorance, or the prejudice, of any 
description of people. The uniform in- 
tention, and, I will add, the uniform 
effect of my writings. have been, and are, 
to counteract the efforts of the enemies 
of monarchy in general, and of the mo- 
narchy of England in particular, under 
whatever guise or denomination those 
enemies have appeared; to check the 
spirit and oppose the progress of levelling 
innovation, whether proceeding from 
clubs of jacobins, companies of traders, 
synagogues of saints, or boards of the 
government ; to cherish an adherence to 
long-tried principles, an affection for 
ancient families and ancient establish- f 
ments ; to inculcate an unshaken attach- [ 
meut to the person and office of the king, 
an obedience to the laws, a respect for 
the magistracy, a profuund veneratiot f 
for the church, and a devotion of fortune f 
and of life to the liberties and glory 0 f 
the country. . 
To the weariness which a letter o | 
such length, and upon such a subject, ' 
calculated to produce, I will not add by 
a ceremonious conclusion; being we 
aware, too, that if, for having said % 
much relating to myself, the apology} 
with which I set out, and which ws) 
founded upon the great importance “| 
the discussion on which I am about "/ 
enter, be not pioouget sufficient, no other} 
apology can possibly be found. | 


To Pirr. 
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I am, Sir, your, &c., &c., 





CossBEtT. 


Botley; Oct. 4, 1804. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


Clements, Robert, Upper Berkeley-street West, 
Connaught-square, bricklayer and builder. 

Cantellow, John, Brownlow-street, Holborn, plas- 
terer. 

Battley, Robert, South Shields, woollen-draper 
and clothes-dealer. 

Franceys, Samuel, Liverpool, bookseller and 
printer. 

Taylor, Edmund, Lower-place, near Rochdale, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 


Scotcu SEQUESTRATION. 


Donaldson, Robert, Leith, wine and spirit- 
merchant. 


TUESDAY, Aveusr 18. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Fennings, Richard, Chancery-lane, law-stationer. 

Hutton, James, Piccadilly, baker. 

Lewis, William, Liverpool, merchant. 

Myers, Michael, Saint Peter’s-alley, Cornhill, 
fishmonger. 

Brown, John, Corbridge, Northumberland, spirit- 
merchant. 

Evans, Daniel, Newport, Monmouthshire, tailor. 

Ives, Charles, Hockwold cum-Wilton, Norfolk, 
grocer. 

Kearsley, John, Chorley, Lancashire, grocer. 

Peel, Robert, Halifax, card- maker. 

Rankin, Richard, Liverpool, builder. 

Slack, Joseph, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship and 
insurance-broker, 


ee ee ee nee 


Bankruptcy ANNULLED. 
Bishton, John, Dawley, Shropshire, iron-master. 


; Scorcu SEQUESTRATION. 


Fram, W,, Glasgow, grain-merchant. 


LONDON MARKETS. 
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CORN EXCHANGER 
The wheat trade is exceedingly dull this morn- 
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of Monday, are given nominally,{ as | 


on that day. In barley nothing whatever is doing» 
and the oat ttade is very heavy at our last quota- 
tions. Beans and peas, as well as other articles of 
grain, meet no inquiry. 

The arrivals are 2950 sacks of flour, 6550 qrs. 
of wheat, 690 of barley, 2170 of malt, 1280 of 
oats, 15,570 of Irish oats, and 3360 of foreign 
oats. 


SMITHFIELD. | 


Beef, for the finest oxen, is quoted at 4s to 4s 2d 
per stone; and the finest Lincolns and Durhams 
are 3s 8d to 4s. Coarse old and inferior are 2s 4d 
to 3s 2d. Mutton, for prime Downs, is at 4s to 
4s 4d; and the best Kentish and Leicester wethers 
are 3s 6d to 4s. Coarse second-rate and inferior 
meat is 2s 6d to 3s 4d. Prime young calves are at 
4s to 4s 8d; and the best young dairy-fed porkers 
are 3s 6d to 4s. 


Head of Cattle at Market. 


Beasts, 523—Sheep, 13,206—Calves, 187— 
Pigs, 374. 


Price per stone, sinking offal. 


a ey : 6 ie 
Beef - 2 4to4 2) Veal - 3 Stood 8 
Mutton 2 6to4 4/ Pork - 2 2to4 O 
Lamb - 4 Oto5S 4/{Irish - 0 OtO O 


Prices of Hay and Straw. 


Hay {- 3115s Od to 51 Os Od 
Clover - 31 15s Gd to 51 10s Od 
Straw/ - ll ids Od to 21 2s Od 
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CORN EXCHANGE, | 


There is a moderate supply of wheat at market 
this morning, principally new, but it is fully equal 
to the demand, the consumers holding back from 
purchasing more than they absolutely require for 
present use. ‘The factors to effect sales readily 
submit to a decline of from 1s to 2s per qr. 

Fine new malting barley has appeared in the 
market this mornihg, but, on aecount of the malt- 
ing season not having commenced, little business 
has been done in it. 

' Oats are dull sale and are 6d to Is per quarter 
ower. 

Beans remain as on last market, but white and 
maple peas are worth ls per qr more than they 
were then quoted. 
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° 3 Head of Cattle at Market. 
Peas, White Beasts, 2680—Sheep and Lambs, 31,185—Calves, 
vows Boilers 2143—Pigs, 4%. 


v7, Price per stone, sinking offal. 
a s @ & @. -. 22 
Beef - 2 6to4 2] Veal - 3 6to4 8B 
Mutton 2 6to4 4] Pork - 2 2to4 0 
Lamb - 4 0 to 3 4 i 
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CRORES 
Flour, per sack 


Do. Fine - - UN 
SMITHFIELD. - -& 


The finest oxen this mornjng are at ds to 4s 2d Prime larwe ditto 
per stone, and the best Lifcolns and Durhams oom il ditt 3 
are 3s8d to 4s, coarse and inferior oxen, and those La . Pork. — Os 6d a 2s 10d 
of second-rate quality, — from 2s 6d to 3s 2d. = a0 _ 
In mutton, the primest Downs are worth 4s 2d to 7 
4s 4d, and the best Kentish and Leicester wethers LEADENHALL. 
are 3s 10d to 4s; second-rate sheep and ewes are Prime Mutton 3s 2da3s 6d 
3s to 3s 6d; and coarse old and inferior meat Middling ditto 2s 6d a 3s Od 
2s 6d fo 2810d. In pork, dairy-fed porkers are Inferior ditto 2s Q2da2s 4d 
3s 6d to 4s ; large and coarse hogs 2s 8d to 3s 2d. Veal . « 3s Odads 4d 
The finest young calves fetch 4s 4d to 4s 8d, and Small Pork - 3s 10d a 4s 4d 
large and coarse meat 3s 6d to 4s. j | [Lamb - - 3s Sd a 4s ld 








Hay anv Straw Marker. 


Hay - 3115s Od to 41 5s Od 
Clover, -, 41 10s Od to 51 5s Od 
00 a 00 Straw - 115s Qd to 21 2s Od 


00 a 00 sent 

00 a 00 NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 

00 a 00 1 \Monpay; Ave. 17, 
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PRICE OF FUNDS. 


| Friday. | Saturday. | Monday. | Tuesday. 
“004 214% 215 
903 90 904 


& 8 
9 
India Bonds - - 


Exchequer Bills - ae 


Bank Stock - - - 


3 per Cent. Red. - 
3 per Cent. Cons. 
¥ per Cent. Red. 

ew 34 per Cent. 
Long Annuities - - 
India Stock - - 


Brazilian - - - 86 7 
Mexican 6 per Ct. 34 5 
Portuguese Reg. - s7k 
3 per Ct. 

Spanish --- 
Russian . 
Dutch - - 

. Belgian .w 
omring oe Cent. 
4 sheme 36 31g 25 | 27 
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